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Hungry? Want Something 


Extra Good to Eat? 


A plate of puffy, golden brown 


doughnuts—a slice of delicious cake—crispy 
tender waffles — cookies so good that you simply can’t 
get enough of them? The first step toward getting them 
is to suggest that mother try 


CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


Once she uses Calumet there will always be an 


abundance of the goodies that you like best -—be- 
cause Calumet not only prevents failures, but also produces 
the finest of bakings—pure, wholesome and delicious. 


SALES 272 TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 
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IN-THIS-AND-FUTURE-ISSUES 


* 


HE main theme of this issue of the 

Scholastic is China and her 3,000- 
year-old culture. The cover, frontis- 
p:ece, and picture page show several 
remarkable example of Chinese art in 
various mediums, most of them from 
the great Chinese collection of the Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts. The Chinese 
fairy story with its accompanying 
article and the Poetry Corner give us 
an insight into the unique literature 
that China has produced. The outline 
charts of Chinese history in the News 
Caldron contain a whole library of 
facts worth anyone’s study. 


| 

Mr. Walter Prichard Eaton, the dis- 
tinguished dramatic critic, contributes 
the ninth article in the appreciation 
series with a paper on “How to Judge 
a Play,” which does not require a col- 
lege education to understand. The last 
two articles in this unusual series will 
be Witter Bynner’s on Poetry, and 
Charles Grafly’s on Sculpture. 

April 23 is the 362d anniversary of 
the birth of William Shakespeare. 
High school boys and girls who won- 
der why he is still the world’s greatest 
man of letters, will find the answer in 
Professor Hunt’s appropriate and il- 
luminating essay. 


The Scholastic offers an important 
new department in this issue entitled, 
“Better Movies.” It will present reg- 
ularly brief reviews of the best new 
films for young people, recommended 
by the National Committee for Better 
Films. Choose your movies from this 
list and you will nant be disappointed. 


The May 1 issue will be a Kentucky 
Mountain number and will be full of 
interesting features about the people of 
old Anglo-Saxon stock who have been 
isolated for two centuries in the South- 
ern Appalachians, 


The last of the series of debates to 
be published this spring will deal with 
the timely question of Disarmament, 
appearing just before the preliminary 
sessions of the League of Nations Dis- 
armament Conference. In the News 
Caldron of the next issue will also be 
published a very informing article on 
Cooperative Marketing by Mr. Aaron 
Sapiro, one of the leaders of the move- 
ment. Farmers in the Middle West 
are anxiously seeking a solution to the 
grave problem of agricultural depres- 
sion. ‘The government has told them 
they must learn to help themselves. Mr. 
Sapiro will explain how it can be done. 
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HINA’S gift to Japan of a bell cast in bronze was a 
tribute in accordance with ancient Chinese traditions. 
Bronzes, particularly bells and sacrificial vessels, have 

been revered in China from the earliest times. One 
emperor renamed his capital “The City of the Bronze Bell” 
because of the unearthing of an ancient bronze in the 
vicinity of the city, a highly auspicious omen. The uses 
of the bell in China are many. Bells, suspended in front 
of banqueting halls, were either sounded alone to summon 
the guests or accompanied by other musical instruments. 
The bell was used in the ancestral temple to call the shades 
to funeral meats prepared for the ghostly repast. 


The Chinese were skilled in the art of casting in bronze 
from an early period. There are exquisite bronzes, notably 
a bell, in the Museum of Fine Arts at Boston, which dates 
back to 1000 B. C. Important treatises were prepared on 
bronzes hundreds of years ago by scholars. The inscrip- 
tions in this durable medium are frequently the sole sur- 
viving written records of the early periods of Chinese his- 
tory. To the Chinese scholar the antique bronzes connote 
those bells and vessels dating from the earliest times to the 
end of the Han dynasty. Modern bronzes, are all those 
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A Chinese Bell 


This bronze bell was recently pre- 
sented to Japan by China to commem- 
orate the Japanese earthquake of 1923. 
Chinese bells are usually founded at 
the site where they are to be installed. 
They are suspended on a beam support- 
ed by a framework of wood and are 
struck on the outside by a swinging 
wooden mallet, producing a deep boom 
uvich may be heard for many miles. 
The five colossal bells at Peking, cast 
in the reign of Emperor Yung Lo 
(1go3-1424 A. D.), weigh 120,000 
pounds each. 


cast from the beginning of the Tang Dynasty down to 
our own times. This seemingly strange chronological di- 
vision indicates the change from the ancestral rituals of 
the Confucian ideals to the Indian ideals imposed by the 
advent of Buddhism in the fourth century which subse- 
quently affected Chinese art. 

The Chinese collectors from earliest times regarded 
their bronzes, jades, porcelains, textiles, sculpture, paintings, 
and prints as “hidden treasures” or “the secretly appre- 
ciated things,” for the reason that powerful mandarins did 
not scruple to “borrow” objects of art—permanently. 


Fortunately the United States was the first Western 
country to discover and appreciate the beauty of these 
“hidden treasures.” We now possess choice collections, 
available to the general public, which are unexcelled outside 
of China and Japan. The rare collections in the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston, are supplemented by the Freer Col- 
lection, Washington; the porcelains in the Walters Col- 
lection, Baltimore; the Morgan porcelains and the Bishop 
jades in the Metropolitan Museum, New York; extensive 
collections in the Field Museum, Chicago; and innumerable 
small collections in other museums. 
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The Lo-ch’a Country and the Sea-Market 
A Chinese Legend 


NCE upon a time there was a young man, named 
Ma Chun, who was also known as Lung-mci. 
He was the son of a trader, and a youth of sur- 
passing beauty. His manners were courteous, and he 
loved nothing better than singing and playing. He 
used to associate with actors, and with an embroidered 
handkerchief round his head the effect was that of a 
beautiful woman. Hence he acquired the sobriquet of 
the Beauty. At fourteen years of age he graduated and 
began to make a name for himself; but his father, who 
was growing old and wished to retire from business, 
said to him, “My boy, book-learning will never fill your 
belly or put a coat on your back; you had much better 
stick to the old thing.” Accordingly, Ma from that 
time accupied himself with scales and weights, with 
principal and interest, and such matters. 

He made a voyage across the sea, and was carried 
away by atyphoon. After being tossed about for many 
days and nights he arrived at a country where the 
people were hideously ugly. When these people saw 
Ma they thought he was a devil, and all ran screeching 
away. Ma asked them what they were afraid of. They 
replied, “We had heard from our forefathers that 
26,000 li to the west there is a country called China. 
We had heard that the people of that land were the 
most extraordinary in appearance you can possibly 
imagine. Hitherto it has been hearsay; we can now 
believe it.” He then asked them how it was they were 
so poor. They answered, “You 


Ma asked the name of their country, and they told 
him it was Lo-ch’a. Also that the capital city was 
some thirty li to the north. He begged them to take him 
there, and the next day at cock-crow he started thither- 
wards in their company, arriving Just about dawn. The 
walls of the city were made of black stone, as black as 
ink, and the city gate-houses were about one hundred 
feet high. Red stones «.-re used for tiles, and picking up 
a broken piece Ma found that it marked his fingernail 
like vermilion. They arrived just when the Court was 
rising, and saw all the equipages of the officials. The 
village people pointed out one who they said was Prime 
Minister. His ears drooped forward in flaps; he had 
three nostrils, and his eye-lashes were just like bamboo 
screens hanging in front of his eyes. Then several came 
out on horseback, and they said these were the privy 
councillors. So they went on, telling him the rank of 
all the ugly uncouth fellows he saw. The lower they got 
down in the official scale the less hideous the officials 
were. “Not a single one dared receive Ma face to face; 
but, finally, the village people, at a loss what to do, be- 
thought themselves of a man who had been sent by a 
former king on official business among strange nations. 
“He,” said they, “having seen many kinds of men, will 
not be afraid of you.” So they went to his house, where 
they were received in a very friendly way. He seemed 
to be about eighty or ninety years of age; his eyeballs 
protruded, and his beard curled up like a hedgehog. 
He said, “In my youth I was sent 





see, In our country everything de- 
pends, not on literary talent, but 
on beauty. The most beautiful are 
made ministers of the state; the 
next handsomest are made judges 
and magistrates; and the third 
class in looks are employed in the 
palace of the king. Thus these are 
enabled out of their pay to provide 
for their wives and families. But 
we, from our very birth, are re- 
garded by our parents as inauspi- 
cious, and are left to perish, some 
of us being occasionally preserved 
by more humane parents to pre- 





This legend reprinted from the book 
from a Chinese 
Studio,” gives us an account of the ad- 
ventures which won for Ma a princess 
“endowed with fairy-like loveliness,” 
and a palace where a golden bird sang 
in a tree of jade. Such tales have de- 
lighted Chinese children for more than 
three millenniums. 

The translations and annotations are 
the work of Herbert A. Giles, Professor 
of Chinese in the University of Cam- 
bridge, and at one time British Consul 
at Ningpo. The legend is reprinted 
through the courteous permission of the 
publishers, Boni & Liveright. 


“Strange Stories 


by the King among many nations, 
but I never went to China. I am 
now one hundred and twenty years 
of age, and that I should be per- 
mitted to see a native of your 
country is a fact which it will be 
my duty to report to the Throne. 
For ten years and more I have not 
been to Court, but have remained 
here in seclusion; yet I will now 
make an effort on your behalf.” 
Then followed a banquet, and 
some dozen singing girls came in 
and sang and danced before them. 
The girls all wore white em- 








vent the extinction of the family.” 


broidered turbans, and long scarlet 








robes which trailed on the ground. The’ words they 
uttered were unintelligible, and the tunes they played 
perfectly hideous. The host, however, seemed to enjoy 
it very much, and said to Ma, “Have you music in 
China?” He replied that they had, and the old man 
asked for a specimen. Ma hummed him a tune, beating 
time on the table, with which he was very much pleased, 
declaring that his guest had the voice of a phoenix and 
the notes of a dragon, such as he had never heard 
before. Then Ma, seizing a sword, began to attitudin- 
ize, smearing his face all over with coal-dust. He acted 
the part of Chang Fei (a famous general), at which 
his host was so delighted that he begged him to appear 
before the Prime Minister in the character of Chang Fei. 
The King sent a special summons for him to appear, 
and asked him many questions about the government of 
China, to all of which Ma replied in detail, eliciting 
sighs of admiration from His Majesty. He was 
honoured with a banquet in the royal guest-pavilion, 
and the King said to him, “I hear you are a very skilful 
musician. Will you be good enough to let me hear 
you?” Ma got up and began to sing a plaintive air 
like the girls with the turbans. The King was charmed, 
and at once made him a privy councillor, giving him a 
private banquet, and bestowing other marks of royal 
favour. 

As time went on, his fellow officials found out the 
secret of his painted face, and whenever he was among 
them they were always whispering together, besides 
which they avoided being near him as much as possible. 
Thus Ma was left to himself, and found his position 
anything but pleasant in consequence. So he mem- 
orialised the Throne, asking to be allowed to retire from 
office, but his request was refused. He then said his 
health was bad, and got three months’ sick leave, during 
which he packed up his valuables and went back to the 
village. The villagers on his arrival went down on their 
knees to him, and he distributed gold and jewels 
amongst his old friends. They were all very glad to see 
him, and said, “Your kindness shall be repaid when we 
go to the sea-market; we will bring you some pearls 
and things.” Ma asked them where that was. They 
said it was at the bottom of the sea, where the mer- 
maids kept their treasures, and that as many as twelve 
nations were accustomed to go thither to trade. Also 
that it was frequented by spirits, and that to get there 
it was necessary to pass through red vapours and great 
waves. “Dear Sir,” they said, “do not yourself risk 
this great danger, but let us take your money and pur- 
chase these rare pearls for you. The season is now at 
hand.” Ma asked them how they knew this. They said, 
“Whenever we see red birds flying backwards and for- 
wards over the sea, we know that within seven days the 
market will open.” He asked when they were going to 
start that he might accompany them; but they begged 
him not to think of doing so. He replied, “I am a 
sailor; how can I be afraid of wind and waves?” Very 
soon after this the people came with merchandise to 
forward, and so Ma packed up and went on board the 
vessel that was going. This vessel held some tens of 
people, was flat-bottomed, with a railing all round, and, 
rowed by ten men, it cut through the water like an 
arrow. After a voyage of three days they saw afar off 
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faint outlines of towers and minarets, and crowds of 
trading vessels. ‘They soon arrived at the city, the 
walls of which were made of bricks as long as a man’s 
body, the tops of its buildings being lost in the Milky 
Way. Having made fast their boat, they went in, and 
saw laid out in the market rare pearls and wondrous 
precious stones of dazzling beauty, such as are quite 
unknown amongst men. Then they saw a young man 
come forth riding upon a beautiful steed. The people 
of the market stood back to let him pass, saying he was 
the third son of the King; but when the prince saw Ma, 
he exclaimed, “This is no foreigner,” and immediately 
an attendant drew near and asked his name and country. 
Ma made a bow, and standing at one side told his name 
and family. The prince smiled, and said, “For you to 
have honoured our country thus is no small piece of 
good luck.” He then gave him a horse and begged him 
to follow. They went out of the city gate and down to 
the sea-shore, whereupon their horses plunged into the 
water. Ma was terribly frightened and screamed out ; 
but the sea opened dry before them and formed a wali 
of water on either side. In a little time they reached 
the King’s palace, the beams of which were made of tor- 
toise-shell and the tiles of fishes’ scales. The four walls 
were of crystal, and dazzled the eye like mirrors. They 
got down off their horses and went in, and Ma was in- 
troduced to the King. The young prince said, “Sire, 
I have been to the market, and have got a gentleman 
from China.” Whereupon Ma made obeisance before 
the King, who addressed him as follows: “Sir, from a 
talented scholar like yourself I venture to ask for a 
few stanzas upon our sea-market. Pray do not refuse.” 
Ma thereupon made a k’o-t’ou, and undertook the king’s 
command. Using an ink-slab of crystal, a brush of 
dragon’s beard, paper as white as snow, and ink scented 
like the larkspur, Ma immediately threw off some thou- 
sand odd verses, which he laid at the feet of the king. 
When His Majesty saw them, he said: “Sir, your genius 
does honour to these marine nations of ours.” 

Then, summoning the members of the royal family, 
the King gave a great feast in the Coloured Cloud pa- 
vilion ; and, when the tea had been served, the king rose 
and said before all the guests, “It is a thousand pities, 
Sir, that you are not married. What say you to enter- 
ing the bonds of wedlock?” Ma rose blushing and 
stammered out his thanks; upon which the King, look- 
ing round, spoke a few words to the attendants, and in 
a few moments in came a bevy of Court ladies support- 
ing the King’s daughter, whose ornaments went tinkle, 
tinkle, as she walked along. Immediately the nuptial 
drums and trumpets began to sound forth, and bride 
and bridegroom worshipped Heaven and Earth to- 
gether. Stealing a glance, Ma saw that the princess 
was endowed with a fairy-like loveliness. When the 
ceremony was over she retired, and by-and-by the party 
broke up. Next day Ma was duly received as royal 
son-in-law and made an officer of state. The fame of 
his poetical talents spread far and wide, and the kings 
of various seas sent officers to congratulate him, vying 
with each other in their invitations to him. Ma dressed 
himself in gorgeous clothes, and went forth riding on a 
superb steed, with a mounted body-guard all splendidly 
armed. There were musicians (Concluded on Page 31) 
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The Background of Chinese Legends 


By H. Stuart Wallwork 


Chinese legends in which it often happens that 

the hero escapes the dragon only to be dis- 
patched by a vampire, one’s thoughts turn curiously to 
the religious soil from which this bizarre growth of 
tales springs. That they exist at all suggests a very 
credulous people. One is apt to 
imagine the Chinese youth listen- 
ing uneasily to a sound that may 
be the night wind or may be the 
whirr of the wings of a dragon 
approaching to punish him for 
some small offence. Such fears 
once prevailed, but there have been 
many changes. 

To understand at all we must 
review the religious history of 
China. Religion made an excellent 
beginning more than 2000 years 
ago in China with the teachings of 
Confucius. We shall not attempt 
to more than glance at the result. 
As in many other religions, when 
the direct influence of the founder 
was removed, form tended to tri- 
umph over spirit. Thus the Con- 
fucian definitions of the correct de- 
meanor to be observed between 
parents and children, rulers and 
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subjects, etc., are much more » Mit ER et 
active forces in China of today “Mr. AND 


than his advocacy of “Virtue for 
its own sake without hope of reward or fear of 
punishment.” 

Taoism, the second of the three great religions of 
China, is more metaphysical than ethical. Yet even it 
makes some ethical contributions and it gives us the 
first statement of the Golden Rule. Some commentators 
judge it to be an off-shoot of Buddhism, the third re- 
ligion. These last two religions degenerated rapidly in 
the minds of their worshipers. The great mass of 
Chinese people were not ready for them, and the gross 
superstitions which fitted their stage of development 
were incorporated by them in place of higher precepts. 
Dragon worship probably evolved from the serpent 
worship which one finds present in some form or other 
in almost every primitive religion. Belief in devils com- 
plicated the life of the ordinary Chinaman. Lord Fred- 
erick Hamilton gives us a picture of the incessant pre- 
cautions which must be taken by a Chinese household: 


Most fortunately Chinese devils have their marked limitations; 
for instance they cannot go around a corner, and most mercifully 
they suffer from constitutional timidity, and can be easily frightened 
away by fire-crackers. The Chinese, as a safeguard against their 
devils, have adopted the peculiar “cocked hat” corner to their 
roofs, which we see reproduced in so much of Chippendale’s work. 
It is obvious that with an ordinary roof, any ill-disposed devil 
would summon some of his fellows, and they would fly up, get 
their shoulders under the corner of the eaves, and prise the roof 
off in no time. With the peculiar Chinese upward curve of the 
corners, the devils are unable to get sufficient leverage and so retire 
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discomfited. Most luckily, too, they detest the smell of incense- 
sticks, and cannot abide the color red. A rich Chinaman who has 
built himself a new house will at once erect a high wall immedi- 
ately in front of it. It obstructs the light and keeps out the air, but 
owing to the inability of Chinese devils to go round corners it 
renders the house as good as devil proof. 

In addition to the devils there were ghosts, vampires, 
devil foxes, etc., to complicate liv- 
ing. Fortunately the Taoist 
priests were at hand, and for a 
consideration would cope with any- 
thing from a major fiend to the 
relatively unimportant “Celestial 
Dog” who made small children 
petulant and ill-tempered. 


Astrologers arose whose chief 
business it was to determine favor- 
able dates and places for the dig- 
ging of graves in order that the 
spirit of the departed might rest 
in peace and not return to disturb 
the living. Since sometimes many 
years elapse before a favorable 
date for burial is found, places 
called cities of the dead have 
arisen. In these cities, for an ex- 
cessive rental, one may secure the 
use of a mortuary chapel to be 
used until the proper time for 
burial arrives. 

With so many temptations to 
take advantage of the fears of the 
people, it is not surprising that 
the Taoist priests have become no better than witch 
doctors. Nor do the Taoist gods have much dignity. 
They are so numerous that no Taoist temple includes 
all of them. A few of the more prominent are: T's’ai 
Shen, the God of Wealth; the San Kuan, or Three Man- 
darins who watch over sky, earth and water; Wench’- 
ang, the God of Literary Composition; and Kuan Th, 
the God of War, a mortal hero who flourished about 
the time of Christ, since deified. 

Another instance of deification is that of Mother 
and Father Liu. For centuries their images have been 
worshiped by sailors in the temple on Liukungtao, an 
island opposite Weihaiwei. Yet not the slightest clue 
or a single legend survives to help us guess the date and 
cause of their deification. Since sailors pray to them 
in the belief that they can give prosperous voyages, it 
is thought that they may have been a benevolent couple 
who were kind to sailors. But deification is too com- 
mon in China to excite much curiosity; and every city 
and village has its special deity varying in importance 
with the size of the city. 

Obviously, however unsuited such a system of beliefs 
may be to ethical development, it enormously favors the 
growth of legends. Given a dragon or a devil-fox to do 


it with, almost any of us might turn out a fairly credit- 
able legend. And if we had in (Concluded on Page 27) 
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In Praise of Shakespeare 


By Percival Hunt 


N praise of Shakespeare!..... He has been praised 
for three hundred years. ‘To praise him has be- 
come what scientists call “a persistent tendency.” 

It began when he was alive. More than three centuries 
ago, one of his friends, who ate with him and argued 
with him and to whom he probably read aloud the rough 
drafts of his plays (think of being asked, some evening, 
your judgment on the first act of Hamlet!), that friend 
said he loved 
Shakespeare “this 
side idolatry.” 
Two hundred 
years ago, in Mas- 
Bay 


Colony, somebody 


sachusetts 


wrote: 

“With Mighty Shake- 
Speare, ev’ry good I 
find; He runs the first, 
all rivals pant behind.” 


Which is doubtful 
poetry but does 
express the idea. 
And a_ hundred 
years ago in 1830, 
while steam-engines and evolution and science were 
starting their miracles (good miracles, said Darwin; 
bad, said Ruskin), Shakespeare was still “the myriad- 
minded man”—with plenty of alliteration to pound the 
emphasis. All this praise may sound excessive, an ex- 
aggeration; yet do men keep on exaggerating the same 
thing for three hundred years? It may seem one sheep- 
idea jumping after another; and yet not much else has 
been so agreed on. London had 250,000 people at the 
first-night of Hamlet; it has 7,000,000, today; and the 
“run” of Hamlet is not ended. The lasting qualities 
seem there, whether or not we find them. 

At any rate, men and women have kept on reading 
Shakespeare. They have, somehow, wanted to spend 
time with him. They have liked him. Liking is the 
best praise. It is our likings that make us stick to our 
beliefs and our friends. So I shall tell what I like in 
Shakespeare. 

I like Shakespeare because he sees the physical world 
around him. There never was a man who enjoyed more 
the sun and the sky, flowers and dogs and people, the 
ocean, the way a little spring bubbles up in a sandy 
creek. He liked these when he was a boy and remem- 
bered them as long as he lived. He never stopped see- 
ing. After he went up to London, he kept noticing— 
the sweating crowds that pushed to get into the the- 
atre; a tree against blue sky; the crooked fingers of 
one fellow, his nose, his working lips; perfume of 
violets that the wind carried; sharp eyes of a wren; the 
thick sound of a drunkard’s voice; a dog’s whine; the 
droop of “tired eyelids upon tired eyes”; a ferryman 
calling and swearing as he crossed the Thames; tree 
branches with ice frozen about them (“bare ruined 





Shakespeare and His Contemporaries: This imaginary painting by Thomas Faed con- 
tains likenesses of Lord Bacon, Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, John Donne, Thomas 
Dekker, Sir Walter Raleigh, and several noblemen. What a galaxy for one period! 


choirs where late the sweet birds sang’’) ; the stickiness 
of sunflower seeds; the purple of grapes and the red of 
a radish; the smell of blood; fine ladies sweeping by in 
the street, all bright like nosegays. Everything. 

I like Shakespeare because his people are real. Kings 
and queens and dogs and soldiers, and fops and philoso- 
phers and fools with jackass heads, and lovers and 
haters, and dukes and country boys, and wandering 
pages, and ghosts 
and grave-diggers, 
and all the other 
creatures that he 
wants to be alive, 
are alive. You can 
walk around them. 
You hear them 
talk. You see what 
they look like and 
guess at what they 
will do next. They 
live while you are 
with them; and 
you cannot get 
them out of your 
mind after they 
are gone. Take Othello and Desdemona. Their world 
is as different as possible from ours. They do things 
we never do and never thought could be done. They 
suffer and are happy beyond our capacity. But read 
the play. They exist, these people. Shakespeare’s 
characters have been real to ten generations. Their 
names—Ophelia, Hamlet, Falstaff, Rosalind, Puck— 
are home-words, like Broadway or Queen Victoria or 
Henry Ford; and if we do not know more than the 
names, we have not followed the lead of ten million 
other people. Power to create character is rare. 

I like Shakespeare because he is wise. He tells the 
truth. Nobody has quite defined the truth, and I am 
not trying. But I am ready to give a working test for 
it. Truth is in anything worth using for many years 
and in many places. Truth is satisfied by goodness in 
an object; and goodness is tested by use. A fountain 
pen is good if it writes and lasts; bread is good if we 
like to eat it and it does no harm afterward. So with 
a book. A writer tells the truth when he tells his story 
so I appreciate how good or how worthless its different 
actions are. The story must not leave me confused 
about that. On the top of a bus in New York the other 
day, I overheard—being rather impolite—two young 
men saying they did so many things each day they were 
“all mixed up.” They were excited and disturbed over 
it and they had a right to be. It is an old difficulty; 
so many details, so many demands; a thousand meals 
to eat in a year; sales slips to make out; books to read; 
places to go; telephone calls to answer; the infinite 
drift of details that fills days and hours and years. 
The young men on the bus were confused. If they 
grow wise they will find a plan (Continued on Page 12) 
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How to Judge a Play 


By Walter Prichard Eaton 


HE first and foremost aim of every writer of 
plays—and this is equally true of the men who 
produce those motion pictures which strive to 

tell dramatic stories, though not true, of course, of 
news reels or educational films—is to rouse emotion in 
an audience. If a play does not 
stir emotion of some sort, it is 
almost certain to be a failure in 
the theatre. Indeed, it may be said 
that the essence of drama is emo- 
tion. Did you ever stop to think 
that the elaborate play you wit- 
ness in the theatre is really nothing 
in the world but a development of 
the childhood game of “let’s pre- 
tend?” When you were small you 
pretended to be an Indian or a cow 
boy, and you got a tremendous 
kick out of stalking an imaginary 
foe behind the trees, or roping an 
imaginary steer with a piece of 
your mother’s clothes line. If you 
were a girl you got an equal kick 
out of wheeling a doll around and 
dressing it. That doll was a baby, 
and you were experiencing the 
emotions of a mother, and also the 
emotions of being grown up. Boy 
or girl, vou were staging a drama. 





Now, if you go to see a play in 
the theatre today, or to see a good 
motion picture drama, you are no 
longer the author and the actors, 
as you were when a child. You 
are the audience. But you want 
to take part in the play, just the 
same. You want to get the kick 
out of it, you want to feel the emo- 
tions. And if the author and the 
actors can make you forget yourself for a while, and 
make you take part with them in your sympathetic 
imagination, make you feel and suffer and laugh with 
the characters, the play is voted a success. If, how- 
ever, you don’t forget yourself, you don’t feel and 
suffer and laugh with the characters, but sit calmly 
back in your chair, the chances are a hundred to one 
that play will fail. It hasn’t done what it is the first 
object of drama to do—namely, to rouse the emotions 
of the audience, make the audience a sort of third actor 
in the story. 





Of course you know that there are many kinds of 
emotion. There is the emotion of fear, of sympathy, 
of pity, of laughter, of suspense, and so on. Perhaps 
the commonest emotion called forth by the drama, and 
the one which nearly every drama has to rouse to in- 
terest an audience, is this emotion of suspense, or 
curiosity. What is going to happen next? If you are 
not curious at a play to see what is going to happen 





Wa ter Pricuarp Eaton 
Mr. Eaton is that rara avis—a human critic, 
who sees plays with ihe heart of every-day 
people and the mind of a richly cultured scholar. 
Because he lives on a Berkshire farm and loves 
skiing, woods, and fishing, he knows what boys 
and girls like. Some of his many fascinating 
books are: Penguin Persons and Peppermints, 
Skyline Camps, The Idyl of Twin Fires, The 
American Stage Today, An Actor’s Heritage, 
and a whole shelf of Boy Scout adventures. 


next, the play is pretty sure to fail; it is a bad play. 
Of course, this is equally true of a story in a book. We 
may set it down, then, as one of the first points to con- 
sider in judging a play, whether the author tells you 
enough at the start to rouse your curiosity, and not so 
much that you can guess what is 
going to happen next. But curi- 
osity is an elemental emotion, and 
that alone is not enough to make 
a good play. What is the next 
thing to consider? 

The next thing, it seems to me, 
is to decide in your own mind what 
further emotions the author wished 
to rouse in you, the audience, and 
then to consider how far he has 
succeeded. For example, if you see 
on the stage Sheridan’s play, “The 
Rivals,” what would you say was 
the dominant emotion, or mood, 
the author sought to rouse in an 
audience? It is good-natured 
laughter, is it not, both at Mrs. 
Malaprop’s contests with the Eng- 
lish language and at poor Bob 
Acres’ attempts to be a swagger- 
ing man of fashion. Does Sheri- 
dan succeed in making you laugh 
at these things? This play, of 
course, has been acted so many 
times that we all know he can suc- 
ceed, if the players are good ones. 
But often he succeeds even when 
amateurs take the parts. Isn’t 
that a sign, then, that the play is 
a very successful one? 

Again, take a motion picture 
for an example. Take “The Gold 
Rush,” with Charlie Chaplin. We 
all will say at once that Chaplin seeks to rouse the emo- 
tion of mirth. But is that all? Isn’t it rather obvious 
at times in this picture that Chaplin is trying to do 
something more? Isn’t he trying to coax a tear from us, 
also; trying to make the funny little tramp he plays 
in the picture a wee bit pathetic as well as comical, so 
we will not only laugh at him, but feel pity for him, too? 
If we decide that is so, we must then ask ourselves 
whether he succeeds. If we decide that he does succeed, 
what does that mean? It means that Chaplin adds 
something to the mere fun of a clown. By rousing a 
double emotion, he gets a richer effect, he makes more 
of a real character out of his part. Probably that ex- 
plains why Chaplin is so popular. But if Chaplin tried 
to do this, and we didn’t respond, if he did not succeed 
in making us feel sorry for him, he would be rather 
ridiculous, and probably we should vote him a failure. 


But in judging plays, we must not only ask our- 
selves what emotions the (Concluded on Page 12) 
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VASE, K’ang-Hsi period (1662-1722). 
Each side shows a different flower—plum, 
peach, lotus, and chrysanthemum. The art 
of making porcelain, to many the best 
known of Chinese arts, commenced in the 
Sung period and reached its culmination 

in the reign of K’ang Hsi. 








JADE PI (C, 200 B. C.) is a thin 
jade disc used in religious ceremonies 
or as insignia of office. Jade appealed 
to tha sense of sound by its resonance, 
and to the touch by its gentleness, while 

its tenacity symbolized manhood. 





TERRA COTTA GRAVE FIG- 
URES, probably fourth century after 
Christ, were known as “Han Tana- 
gras.” They were substitutes for sacri- 
ficial victims at the burials of poten- 
tates. The thousands of these figures 
range from councillors and court ladies 

to dwarf jesters. 





A TAOIST GOD, School of Chan Tin, Ming 
period, represents the Chinese paintings which more 
nearly approximate the European style. This type 
appeared during the general decline of pictorial art 
but at the apex of the specialized field of Chinese 

figure painting. 


LANDSCAPE, Sung period (below), a “mount- 
ain-water” picture, which is aimed to “make us hear 
in shades of ink.” It is by Tung Yuan, who lived 
in the late tenth century. He was the first to paint 
the Yangtse Kiang valley with its play of mist. 
He perfected the laws of atmospheric perspective, 
not mastered in Europe until Leonardo da Vinci. 
The Sung, the greatest of all Chinese painters, dwelt 
in the mountains meditating long upon nature be- 
fore painting each landscape. This painting bears 
the seal of ownership of one of the Sung emperors. 


Photographs reproduced through the courtesy 
of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
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The Poetry Corner 


The comments and selections of Chi- 
nese poetry for this issue of the Scho- 
lastic have been made by Miss Alice R. 
Eaton, librarian of the Harrisburg Pub- 
lic Library. The selections are all taken 
from “Lyrics from the Chinese,” by 
Helen Waddell, the best collection that 
has yet appeared, and one that should 
be in all high school libraries. The pub- 
lishers, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
have generously granted permission to 
use the selections that are here printed. 

In the Poetry Corner of later issues, 
Miss Eaton will discuss Japanese 
poetry and Balkan poetry. 


¥ * * 


HERE is much discussion in cur- 

rent periodicals of the spirit of 
unrest and political upheaval in China 
today. The students and other young 
people are leaders in the uprisings and 
disturbances. But the student of 
Chinese history knows that present po- 
litical conditions are not a key to knowl- 
edge of the people of China, but only 
the result of changing circumstances. 

If the young peop. of America 
could know something of the back- 
grounds of Chinese culture and of the 
heritage of art which has come down 
through many centuries, it would do 
much to promote understanding and 
sympathy between the youth of China 
and the youth of America. 

The literature of China has a wealth 
of poetry—lyric poems which in spirit 
seem as modern as the poems of the 
high school boys and girls in America 
recently submitted for the Witter Byn- 
ner prize. 

Dr. James Legge, at one time a mis- 
sionary in China and later professor of 
Chinese in the University of Oxford, 
translated two volumes of the early 
classics into English under the title of 
The She-King or Book of Poetry. This 
collection has been a treasure house for 
selection and interpretation of other 
more recent scholars. 

A little volume of thirty-six poems 
has great charm—Helen Waddell’s 
Lyrics from the Chinese. It was first 
published in 1918, and most of the 
poems here translated for us are from 
twenty-five hundred to three thousand 
years old, antedating the earliest 
European history. 

As in all oriental literature there are 
hidden meanings in the poems, but we 
can find enough of beauty without 
diving for the pearls of thought deep 
in a sea of symbolism, for when found 
they would be enclosed in shells of 
ancient custom. 


Edited by Orton Lowe 


I 
This love song of the twelfth century 
before Christ needs no interpretation: 
The morning glory climbs 
Above my head 
Pale flowers of white and purple, 
Blue and red. 
I am disquieted. 


Down in the withered grasses 
Something stirred ; 

I thought it was his footfall 
That I heard 

Then a grasshopper chirred. 


I climbed the hill just as the 
New moon showed 

I saw him coming on the 
Southern road. 

My heart lays down its load. 


II 
A man sings to his loving wife at 
home, 680 B. C.: 
I went out at the Eastern gate, 
I saw the girls in clouds, 
Like clouds they were, and soft and bright, 
But in the crowds 
I thought on the maid who is my light, 
Down-drooping, soft as the grey twilight; 
She is my mate. 


I went out by the Tower on the wall, 
I saw the girls in flower, 

Like flowering rushes they swayed and bent, 
But in that hour 

I thought on the maid who is my saint, 

In her thin white robe and colouring faint; 
She is my all. 


III 
The longing of a wife for the girl- 

hood home she may not return to, as 
custom forbids—650 B. C.: 

How say they that the Ho is wide, 

When I could ford it if I tried? 

How say they Sung is far away, 

When I can see it every day? 


Yet must indeed the Ho be deep, 
When I have never dared to leap? 
And since I am content to stay, 
Sung must indeed be far away. 


IV 
The yearning of a young wife for 
the playmates of her childhood and for- 
getfulness of her new duties, irksome 


even though her husband be kind. © 


Eighth century before Christ: 
I see you with your bamboo rods 
Go fishing up the K’e 
Fain would I rise and come to you 
And all day long I think of you 
But I am far away. 


The waters of the K’e be east, 
And west the Ts’en-yuen, 

But now I am a married wife, 

And maid that is a wedded wife, 
She comes not home again. 


There in the river leaped a fish, 
The oars dip in the K’e. 

O that I might come back again, 

And then I might forget again, 
Forget but for a day, 


Vv 


Questioning the value of sacrifice and 
the rites of worship is not modern. 
These verses were written 1114 B. C.: 

We load the sacrificial stands 
Of wood and earthen ware, 

The smell of burning southern wood, 
Is heavy in the air. 


It was our father’s sacrifice, 
It may be they were eased. 
We know no harm to come of it; 
It may be God is pleased. 


VI 


Like the evil contents of the witches’ 
cauldron in Macbeth, the tribulus was a 
symbol of wickedness. The crimes of 
the Duke Seuen are thus indicated: 

The tribulus grows on the wall, 
Upon the stain. 

The things done in that inner room 
Men cannot name. 


The tribulus grows on the wall. 
The stain is old. 

The evil of that inner room 
May not be told. 


VII 


The position of women in China has 
been much misunderstood in the West- 
ern world. Their influence upon 1f- 
fairs of the nation has not been more 
indirect than that of women in 
European politics. The protest and 
scorn of the following poem, written in 
675 B. C., is identical with the protests 
of English and American women up to 
the last decade: 

I would have gone to my lord in his need, 

Have galloped there all the way, 


But this is a matter concerns the State, 
And I, being a woman, must stay. 


I may walk in the garden and gather 
Lilies of mother-of-pearl. 

I had a plan would have saved the State, 
—But mine are the thoughts of a girl. 


The Elder Statesmen sit on the mats, 
And wrangle through half the day; 
A hundred plans they have drafted and 
dropped, 
And mine was the only way. 


VIII 


The beauty of nature is ever the 
same, through centuries of changing 
dynasties, and though nations disappear 
and become but a legend. In apprecia- 
tion of that beauty there is neither East 
nor West, ancient days or modern times, 
but only the joy of living in ali times 
and places. : 


Early Morning 
Peach blossom after rain 
Is deeper red; 
The willow fresher green; 
Twittering overhead; 
And fallen petals lie wind-blown, 
Unswept upon the courtyard stone. 
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Running the Gantlet of Student Opinion 


Books as Seen by High School Students 


The Chimes of Daskam High by Agnes 
Miller. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company, Boston, Mass. 

HE CHIMES OF DASKAM 
HIGH by Agnes Miller deals with 
the lives of a group of students in what 
one might characterize as an average 
high school. They have their Student 

Government Organization, with _ its 

almost invariable weaknesses; _ their 

“leading class,” and their small, but de- 

pendable group of staunch supporters 

of the good of the school. At first, I 

feared the author was going to be 

“preachy,” but she avoided that fault 

by letting Viola Bruce, one of the stu- 

dents, tell the story in her own way. 

One of the most interesting parts of 
the book is the discussion of chimes, 
how they are made, sometimes named 
individually, and why the students 
wanted to add a bell to the sixteen the 
Daskam peal already contained. 

The Hope Seaborne episode adds the 
touch of mystery dear to the heart of 
the average boy or girl. 

Olive Harrison, 
Kingwood (W. Va.) High School. 
Teacher: Miss Lynne Waddell. 
10] 


The Plucky Allens. By Clara Lee 
Pierson. E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, New York. 

HE Plucky Allens is a story for 
children, rather of the style that 
the critics dislike so heartily—the 

Pollyanna type. 

In it the characters are clearly 
drawn and are very interesting. A 
child could easily lose himself in one 
of them, and after all, this is what 
holds our interest in any story. There 
is no complexity of plot, which is an- 
other reason why I think it would be 
pleasing. So many children do not 
like Dickens’s novels because of his re- 
dundant plots. 





Anna Thames, 
Tuscaloosa (Ala.) H. S. 
Teacher: Mrs. E. D. Thames. 
12 
Midshipmen All. By Fitzhugh Green. 
D. Appleton and Company, New 
York. 
YOUNG man’s love for adventure 
and mystery is truly manifested 
in Fitzhugh Green’s Midshipmen All. 
To show Tom Armstrong’s persist- 
ence and ambition, his love and respect 
for another man’s character and honor, 
we might quote the words of Furlong, 
“I tell you, Armstrong, tradition is 


one of the most powerful forces in 
human life. Naval tradition admires 
courage and sacrifice displayed for the 
sake of another man’s safety, but looks 
upon the fine exploit in line of duty 
only as a task well done. Do you see?” 

Whether Tom saw or not, we do not 

know; nor, possibly, did Tom himself. 

But Tom had the ideals of democracy ; 

he could not see justice in tradition. 

In his search for honor he discovered 

that “the adventure and all the ro- 

mance” of every day life is greater 
than any personal glory. 
Frank Smith, 
Factoryville (Pa.) H. 8S. 
Teacher: Miss Naomi Reynolds. 
12) 

A New Survey of English Literature. 
By Benjamin Brawley. New York: 
Alfred A. Kuopf. 

R. Brawley is to be praised for 
his laudatory attempt at creating 
an interesting but still comprehensive 

college textbook. He has given us a 

concise, clean-cut and distinct treatise 

on the varying phases of England’s 
literary development. Beginning with 

“Beowulf,” that heroic epic of early 

Anglo-Saxon glory, and ending with 

the modern writers, whom it is early as 

yet to evaluate, the author loses sight 
of no significant development. 
Professor Brawley is at fault in his 
method in only one respect. And that 
naturally is a very human one. He is 
compelled to treat in a short space 
a gigantic field of literary endeavor; we 
must not be too hard on him if he has 
perhaps neglected to apportion to each 
author the space due him. But every 
author has his prejudices and that 
makes the reading even more delightful 
than can be expected of a textbook. On 
the whole, we are thankful to this 

author for having established for us a 

sound basis for our reading and for 

showing so lucidly the causes for the 

growth of literature in England. 
David Rabinowitz, 

Thos. Jefferson H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Teacher: Mrs. Lanice. 


The $5.00 Prize 


For the best book review published in 
this issue of THE SCHOLASTIC is 
awarded to Verna Conard of Topeka 
(Kan.) High School for her review of 
Hervey Allen’s “Toward the Flame.” 
The three reviews published in the 
March 20 issue were included for con- 
sideration with those on this page. 














Little Texas. By Dizie Willson. New 

York: D. Appleton & Co. 

I’ you like greasy clowns, the smell 

of popcorn and if you take to the 
life of a circus acrobat, you will enjoy 
this story. 

As a foreword the author tells us of 
the life of a circus performer. He 
holds us in suspense, while to keep us 
interested he has filled the pages with 
sorrow, grief, joy, and happiness. 

The main plot in the story concerns 
Little Texas, the chief character, and 
her search for her grandfather. 

Doris Gruber, 
Washington Jr. H. S., St. Paul, Minn. 
Teacher: Miss F. E. Blake. 
8 


Toward the Flame. By Hervey Allen. 
New York: George H. Doran Ca. 
O those of us who are prone to for- 
get the feverish days preceding 
the close of the Great War, Toward the 
Flame, a story of the events that oc- 
curred in the summer of 1918 in 
France, told by Lieutenant Hervey Al- 
len, serves as a very effectual remind- 
er. The book tells a story throbbing 
with life and action, and the interest 
of the reader is held to the last word. 
It is so intimate as to reveal the nar- 
rator’s thoughts and emotions, and we 
wander with him through the deserted 
villages of that region of France; re- 
joice with him over the treasures le 
unearths, and suffer with him, when, at 
the close of the story he meets the 
“flame throwers.” 
Verna Conard, Topeka (Kan.) H. 8S. 
Teacher: Miss Rosella M. Kerr. 
10] 


Boy’s Life of Grover Cleveland. By 
Royal J. Davis. Harper & Bros., 
New York. 

HIS is a very interesting book, 
dealing with the life of one of our 

former presidents; written in such a 

simple manner that it is readily under- 

stood by the reader. 

Instead of doing what he thought 
would gain friends for himself, Cleve- 
land did what he thought was right, 
whether it would gain friends or make 
permanent enemies, although no presi- 
dent desired friendly relationship be- 
tween himself and the public more than 
Cleveland, and no president deserves 
more credit for his policy in governing 
the American people than Grover Cleve- 
land, the kind, frank, and just. 

Grace Stetson, Brunswick (Me.) H. S. 

Teacher: Miss Mary M. Hall. 
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Youth and a Curtain 


III. Settings and Lighting. By George M. P. Baird 


HILE roles in the chosen plays 

are being distributed, the de- 
signers will be studying the texts and 
devising schemes for stage decore. 
Their findings may be set down in a 
series of sketches; but, unless they are 
competent draughtsmen, and unless the 
technical department is apt at translat- 
ing two-dimensional plans into construc- 
tion, color, lighting, and pattern, the de- 
signers will do well to rely upon scale 
models for composing and expressing 
their ideas. With the plan of the actual 
stage for a base they will build small 
replicas of the sets as they desire them 
to appear when completed, taking care 
that a ratio of one-half inch to one foot 
is maintained accurately throughout, 
and that nothing is permitted to appear 
in the model which cannot be executed 
in full size by the technical staff. 
Models can be made of model-board (a 
strong, pliable material to be obtained 
from theatrical specialty firms) com- 
mercial wall-board, studio-board, gyp- 
sum,’ or similar material, and painted 
in opaque water color. Figures repre- 
senting characters in the play may be 
cut from card or modeled in permo- 
dello,? painted with the dominant cos- 
tume color notes, and moved about on 
the miniature stage. A dry-cell and a 
few pea-lamps and bits of colored tis- 
sue paper or gelatine can be used to 
simulate the lighting scheme to be em- 











Serrinc By Sam Hume For “THe ‘TeENTs oF THE ARABS” 


Produced at the Arts and Crafts Theatre, Detroit. 


This setting was made from a “multiple- 


unit set’ described below. 


ployed in the actual production. Use 
of the model gives the designer an op- 
portunity to compose and test out his 
stage pictures, furnishes the technicians 
with a simple guide to fabrication, and 
makes it possible for the director to 
work out the business and plastic group- 
ings of his cast prior to rehearsal. The 
model may be beautiful, but it must be 
accurate and practicable: a “gem of 
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craftsmanship in little” is worthless 
unless it can be used as a trustworthy 
guide to actual construction in the 
theatre. 

In designing sets for a bill of one-act 
plays it should be remembered that ma- 
terials, equipment, space, and hanging 
time are limited. A scheme which 
might be admirable for a single piece 
may be quite impossible to use in con- 
junction with others because it monop- 
olizes too much of the material and 
space available and takes too long to 
hang. Cumbersome, elaborate settings 
are taboo. The most useful ones are 
those which lend themselves to swift 
placement and which have the largest 
number of common elements consistent 
with the demands of the several plays 
and with visual variety. 

Perhaps the best solution of the 
scenic problem in the school theatre is 
to be found in the employment of 
multiple-unit set similar to that devised 
by Sam Hume for ‘the Detroit Arts and 

(Continued on Page 29) 





1Mix sifted gypsum (plaster of paris) in 
water to a thick, smooth cream and pour in 
sheets 4 inch thick on wet glass—an old 
picture frame of good size or an old glazed 
window sash is an excellent mold-table for 
the purpose. After the plaster has hardened 
it may be stored dry and used as needed. 
To work it, dampen it thoroughly and cut or 
carve with a pocket knife. Pieces may be 
fastened together with liquid plaster or Le 
Page’s glue. The “setting” of gypsum may 
be hastened by using hot salt water in the 
mix. 

2Permodello is a special modelling clay 
which can be molded in the most delicate 
detail and which hardens over night. It 
may be painted with water color or oil paint. 
t will prove useful also in making props re- 
quired for the model. Manufactured by the 
Prang Co., Chicago. 
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How to Judge a Play 


(Concluded from Page 7 ) 


author sought to rouse in us, and how 
far he succeeds in doing it, but also 
we must consider the relative value of 
these emotions, or the depth of them. 
If a man merely tries to build a hen 
coop, and succeeds in building a very 
good one, we praise him for it, but we 
don’t get very excited. If, however, a 
man tries to build a beautiful great 
tower, or state capital, and succeeds, he 
becomes a famous man. In other words, 
we should judge a play by the beauty 
and the depth and the value of the emo- 
tions it rouses. “Hamlet” is probably 
the most famous play in the world, and 
has been acted for three hundred years. 
Why? It excites the emotion of curi- 
osity no more than hundreds of other 
plays, and less than so called “mystery 
plays” like “The Bat.” It evokes the 
popular emotion of mirth, or laughter, 
less than thousands of other plays: in- 
deed, it provokes almost no laughter. 
The emotions it stirs in us are some of 
the deepest known to man—wonder at 
the mystery of a future life, horror at 
the murder of dear ones, deep trouble 
of the soul caused by the rival passions 
of revenge and aversion to taking 
human life, and so on. ‘Hamlet’ is a 
great play, then, because it is a deep 
play; it gets down into the depths of 
our emotional life, not just stirring up 
the surface. 

Indeed, there are different degrees 
even of the emotion of mirth. W. S. 
Gilbert, the man who wrote “The Mi- 
kado,” once said that it was funny to 
sit down in a pork pie, but you didn’t 
have to sit down in a pork pie in order 
to be funny. You and I often laugh 
when we see somebody slip on an icy 
sidewalk and tumble; that is, we laugh 
if the person isn’t old or crippled, and 
doesn’t hurt himself. But it would 
hardly be worth while to pay two dol- 
lars a seat to see somebody take a spill. 
That kind of humor doesn’t really be- 
long in plays, but in the circus, in 
vaudeville, in reviews. The humor we 
should look for in plays is of a deeper 
and subtler kind than this, and is cre- 
ated not by one of the characters slip- 
ping on a banana peel, but by slipping 
in his relations with other men. Take 
the example of Bob Acres in “The 
Rivals.” He is funny because he pre- 
tends to be brave when he is really 
afraid, and because he tries to act like 
a swell when he is only a country boob. 
We not only laugh at him good na- 
turedly, but we laugh a little at our- 
selves, for all of us sometimes try to 
be what we aren’t. 


And that brings us to satire. In 


judging a play which sets out to make 
the audience laugh, ask yourself how 
far the laughter is like that which 
greets a man when he slips on a banana 
peel, or how far it is like the laughter 
which you give to Bob Acres; in other 
words, how far is it mere clowning, 
which can be found just as well in a 
vaudeville act or a circus ring, or how 
far is it satirical laughter which re- 
sults from the use of the mind and has 
for us some significance in the conduct 
of our own lives. Satirical comedies, 
like the plays of Moliere or the plays 
of George Bernard Shaw today, have 
had a great influence in the world, and 
are among the highest forms of drama, 
or human art. As you learn to under- 
stand and to like such plays as these, 
you will find that you will take less 
and less pleasure in mere slapstick 
humor. And it is because the spoken 
drama can give you this kind of humor 
far better than the movies, that you will 
in time learn to enjoy plays more than 
motion pictures. 

Most modern plays, and most motion 
pictures are what we call realistic. 
That is to say, they try to depict men 
and women, scenes and events, as they 
are in real life. Shakespeare’s plays 
are not realistic. “Peter Pan’ is not 
realistic. But the average play or 
movie of today is. Therefore, in judg- 
ing all such plays, it is not only fair, 
but it is necessary for us constantly to 
ask ourselves whether what we are see- 
ing on the stage or screen really could 
have happened that way. If we honest- 
ly do this, I think we shall be surprised 
at the number of plays and pictures 
that do not measure up to the mark. 
To take a very simple example, I re- 
cently saw a movie supposed to depict 
life in the oil fields. A gusher broke 
out and the oil flowed over the heroine's 
garden. Some months later she came 
into this garden and picked a rose. Of 
course, after six inches of oil had flowed 
around the bush, the poor thing would 
have died. The audience was supposed 
to get sentimental over this episode, and 
some of them did. But I couldn’t. All 
I could think of was how ridiculous the 
episode was, how false to the facts of 
life. Half the movies I see are spoiled 
for me in that way, when they are not 
spoiled by even more flagrant falsities 
in human character. 


There are many plays, too, like those 
of George M. Cohan, which show char- 
acters acting like crooks for two acts, 
and then suddenly getting reformed 
into little white angels just before the 
curtain falls. You and I know that in 
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real life people are not reformed so 
easily, and so instead of rousing our 
emotions of sympathy and pleasure at 
the reformation, such plays annoy us 
by their falsity. They are, accordingly, 
bad plays. Constantly ask yourself, 
“Could it have happened so?” 

There are half a hundred other things 
that I could mention as tests of a good 
play, if I had time and space. But I 
will mention only one more—the dia- 
logue. In a so-called realistic play, we 
demand that the characters talk the way 
real men and women talk. But yet it 
is obvious that the people in Shake- 
speare’s plays don’t do this. They talk 
in verse. Even the people in Shaw’s 
modern plays don’t talk as you and | 
do; they talk much better. I think the 
test of a good play, so far as the dia- 
logue is concerned, is really this: do the 
characters sound as if they were talk- 
ing the way real men and women do, 
but are they actually talking better? 
Are they actually talking the way you 
and I would like to talk, if we could 
always live up to our best moments? 
Good talk on the stage is pleasant to 
listen to, is full of wit and charm, and 
is a great help to better conversation 
among the audience. If you will read 
one of Shaw’s plays aloud, you will find, 
I am sure, that it sounds entirely like 
human speech, but that it is much bet- 
ter speech than you generally hear. It 
is an ideal to shoot at. Any play which 
gives us an ideal to shoot at is a better 
play than one which does not. 








In Praise of Shakespeare 
(Continued from Page 6) 


to fit details into. They will get their 
cards sorted in the right piles and so 
win their game. I teach five hundred 
classes a year. Wisdom, if I had it, 
would make clear what all these classes 
are for, the one aim, the golden mark. 
Our confusion troubles most of us. We 
are often wondering: Is life, day in and 
day out, sensible as a whole, and useful, 
and beautiful? Can our routines stand 
the test? Do our cross-purposes clear 
into one meaning or do they stay a 
haphazard collection, brittle fragments? 
Bewildering questions, of course. 
Shakespeare, I said, is wise. His 
people get a meaning to follow and 
they follow it. Sometimes they get the 
wrong meaning and follow that. To 
Macbeth, the meaning seems. that he 
shall be king; to Iago, the meaning 
seems “go ahead at any price”; to 
Lear, it seems personal dominance, 4 
self-centered demand for affection. 
These have the wrong answer. And 
here comes Shakespeare’s wisdom again. 
He shows these are the wrong answers} 
(Concluded on Page 26) 
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CALDRON 


Their names are What? and Why? and Wheat 
And How? and Where? and Who? 
—Rudyard Kipling 





Chinese Kettle Boils Over 


Momentary Quiet Reigns on European Front While Warlords Battle for Peking 


ITH the Far East giving a good 

imitation of an active volcano, 
Europe balanced things up by remain- 
ing comparatively calm for two weeks. 
That is to say, no wars broke out, and 
no major governments fell. 


League of Nations. The foreign offices of 
the Locarno powers began holding informal 
conversations, of course without publicity, in 
the hope that some satisfactory agreement can 
be reached before the coming meeting of the 
League’s special commission of fifteen, to 
settle the question of membership in the 
Council. Strong protestations came from Rio 
de Janeiro that Brazil’s stubbornness in stand- 
ing out for a permanent seat was not inspired 
by any foreign government, but solely by her 
own desires. European powers are leaving 
no stone unturned to persuade Brazil to back 
down. Furthermore, the other South Amer- 
ican republics are not overly delighted with 
the prospect of a permanent seat for Brazil. 
It has been proposed, both from Geneva and 
from the Argentine Republic, that a perma- 
nent South American seat be created to be 


held in rotation by Brazil, Chile, and 
Argentina. 
Disarmament. ‘The tempest blown up by 


Ambassador Houghton’s pessimistic “inter- 
view” having subsided, the Envoy sailed back 
to London. While Washington is _ not 
sanguine over the prospects for a disarma- 
ment conference, no one is considering seri- 
ously suggestions that the United States 
should withdraw from the preliminary ses- 
sions. The British Cabinet took under con- 
sideration Viscount Cecil’s report on disarma- 
ment and, it is rumored, will send Cecil to 
Geneva in May with instructions to propose 
a definite scheme of land disarmament. 

World Court. President Coolidge gave 
notice that America will send no representa- 
tive to Geneva next September to participate 
in the discussion of World Court reservations 
proposed by Secretary General Sir Eric 
Drummond of the League. He will be sup- 
ported in his position by the Congressional 
leaders of both parties. He maintains that 
America prefers to deal individually with the 
forty-eight member nations of the Court, and 
sees no reason for any other procedure. In 
other words, “Take ’em or leave ’em,” says 
Uncle Sam. League headquarters were sur- 
prised at the American attitude and appar- 
ently have not yet learned that American 
politics must be consulted. 

France. The franc fell to the lowest point 
it has ever reached in.foreign exchange—2.9 
cents. With financial ruin staring them in 
the face, Parliament appeared to realize that 
any kind of action was better than the pres- 
ent drifting policy; forthwith, the Finance 
Commissions of the Chamber of Deputies and 
of the Senate agreed to compromise following 
the general outlines of the tax bill proposed 
by Raoul Peret, the Finance Minister. While 





Raovut PEret 


Briand’s latest Finance Minister, whose 

financial program was partly adopted by 

Parliament. He is optimist enough to believe 
that the budget will soon be balanced. 


rejecting Peret’s proposal to raise the turn- 
over tax from 1.3 to 2 per cent on businesses 
of less than 1,000,000 francs annually, it ac- 
cepted his poll tax and a 30 per cent increase 
in tariff on practically all imports. The gov- 
ernment financial bill was then passed by the 
Senate 232 to 12 and by the Chamber 260 to 
144. The Socialist and Radical deputies, at 
the urgent plea of former Premier Herriot to 
support the government, abstained from 
voting so that the main opposition came only 
from the Communists. On the whole, there 
is ground for hope that the present line-up 
can be maintained until the budget is bal- 
anced and negotiations fer foreign debt set- 
tlements can be renewed. 


Italy. Mussolini signalized the complete 
triumph of Fascism in the Matteotti trial and 
the seventh anniversary of the birth of the 
movement by announcing a visit of inspection 
to Italy’s new colonial conquests in Tripoli. 
On the day before he planned to sail, on 
board the biggest Italian dreadnaught, he 
was fired upon in Rome by an eccentric Irish 
noblewoman. His wounds proved not dan- 
gerous enough to alter his plans. Fascismo 
entered a new and perhaps more constructive 
phase when Farinacci, active head of the 
Fascist party, resigned. He will probably 
enter the Cabinet. 


Roumania. Premier Jon Bratiano, for four 
years virtual dictator of Roumania, handed 
his resignation to King Ferdinand, who im- 


mediately chose General Alexander Averescu, 
leader of the Fascist group, to be premier 
(Scholastic, February 6). The Averescu gov- 
ernment is decidedly unpopular, representing 
one of the smallest party groups in Parlia- 
ment and composed mostly of military leaders. 
It has the support, however, of the exiled 
Crown Prince Carol, whom Ferdirand is 
maneuvering to bring back to Bucharest 
against the wishes of Queen Marie. Averescu 
showed his character early by ordering the 
suppression of two opposition newspapers of 
the Nationalist party. The new cabinet is 
believed to be but temporary for the purpose 
of holding parliamentary elections, the term 
-of the old Parliament having expired. A 
reactionary electoral bill was rushed through 
Parliament just before the change of govern- 
ment, to prevent a radical coalition of the 
Peasants and Nationalist parties against Bra- 
tiano’s Liberal party machine. 


Greece. Election day was held in Greece 
but seemed to be a mere matter of form, for 
General Theodorus Pangalos, self-appointed 
premier and dictator of Greece, was a candi- 
date for the presidency, and in those provinces 
which voted, received 90 per cent of the 
votes. Other provinces are still to ballot, 
however. 


China. The Kuominchun (National Army) 
defending Peking with its back to the wall, 
retreated to within ten miles of the capital 
under the constant pounding of the ailied 
Generals, Chang Tso-lin and Wu Pei-fu. 
The Kuominchun began to evacuate Peking 
while Chang’s airplanes swooped overhead 
dropping bombs in an attempt to hit the 
army and government headquarters. The 
foreign legations were not injured but united 
to protest against Chang’s indiscriminate 
bombing. It is obviously but a question of 
time until Chang and Wu have complete 
control of the capital. Then will come the 
test of their friendship. The alliance was 
entered purely for offensive purposes, for 
Chang and Wu represent different interests, 
and there is already evidence of dissension 
between them. Meantime, Marshal Feng Yu- 
hsiang, former commander of the National 
Army, has quit entirely and is now in Urga, 
the Mongolian capital, planning to go to Mos- 
cow to study labor conditions of Soviet 
Russia, toward which he is sympathetic. 


Mexico. The Calles government published 
the complete text of the Alien Land Laws 
recently passed by the Mexican Congress, and 
gave explanations of the laws which were 
received at Washington with apparent satis- 
faction. No publicity has been given to the 
diplomatic correspondence between the two 
governments, but it is reported that tension 
is less marked, and that a solution of the 
difficulties will be reached without hostility. 
The negotiations have been conducted entirely 
by Secretary Kellogg over the head of Am- 
bassador Sheffield, who is rumored to be so 
irritated that he may resign. 
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HE appointment of a special com- 

mission of fifteen nations to study 
the whole question of enlarging the 
Council promises to bring the League 
forward again as the leading actor on 
the political stage of Europe. Whether 
the conclusion of this particular act of 
the international drama _ will finally 
draw applause or jeers from its world- 
wide audience is purely a speculative 
question, but it will at least help us to 
follow coming events more intelligently 
if we review the record of the League 
during the six years of its existence. 

















The League was established January 
10, 1920, with a membership of eigh- 
teen nations. It now includes fifty-five 
nations—all the countries of the globe 
except Afghanistan, Ecuador, Germany, 
Mexico, Russia, Turkey, and the United 
States. The international problems 
that the League has encountered to date 
may be classified into four groups as 













Purposes: 









The Six-Year Record of the League of Nations 


By Arthur F. Southwick 


follows: protection of small sovereign 
powers and minority groups; territorial 
boundary questions, social welfare ac- 
tivities, and the knotty question of dis- 
armament, to which preliminary steps 
are national security and acceptance of 
the principle of arbitration. 
The Question of Minorities 

In the first of these problems, which 
involves the principle of self-determina- 
tion, lies a most vexing international 
enigma. President Wilson’s dictum 
that peoples and provinces were not to 
be “bartered away from sovereign to 
sovereign as though they were mere 
chattels and pawns in a game,’ placed 
a tremendous responsibility upon the 
peacemakers. The problem is diffi- 


cult, first, in its definition of racial 
lines, and, second, in the enforcement 
and protection of the rights of racial 
minorities. To disentangle, for instance, 
the Germans and Poles in Poland, or 
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the Magyars and Roumanians in Tran- 
sylvania, or the Bulgars and Greeks on 
their frontiers is a hopeless undertaking. 
To meet the situation the Peace Confer- 
ence drew the national boundaries with 
due regard, as far as possible, to race, 
historical claims, and topography. Next 
it arranged a network of minority 
treaties over Central Europe to protect 
the minority peoples, fourteen in num- 
ber, in their religious and civil liberties. 
It then made the League of Nations 
guardian of these treaties. Under this 
jurisdiction the League receives all com 
plaints and communicates them to the 
government concerned. Certain dis- 
tricts that could not be claimed justly 
by any one nation and that are of 
strategic importance to all the world are 
internationalized under the supervision 
of the League Council. One case of 
this kind is the Saar Valley, for which 
the League, until 1935, is authorized to 
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4. To investigate 
disputes and 
promote peace. 























































if not members of the League, sit with 


Council when the case is heard. 











12. Transi 


ary procedure require only majority vote. 
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(3) Amendments take effect when ratified by 
the nations which compose the Council and by 


two thirds of those in the Assembly. 
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appoint a governing commission. On 
that date a plebiscite is to be held at 
which the people will designate the 
future control of the district—whether 
under France, Germany, or the League. 
In similar manner the League deals 
with the Free City of Danzig. For the 
government of certain districts not yet 
considered capable of self-government, 
the mandate system was instituted. Cer- 
tain allied powers known as “manda- 
tories” are given “‘protectorate” control 
of the area and must report to the Man- 
dates Commission, which in turn is re- 
sponsible to the Council of the League. 
Thirteen millions of people live in man- 
dated areas. 

To date eight major disputes con- 
cerning boundaries or rights of subject 
peoples have been brought to the 
League for settlement. They are: con- 
trol of the Aaland Islands; the Upper 
Silesian dispute between Germany and 
Poland; Poland versus Lithuania in the 
Vilna district; Albania versus Jugo- 
Slavia; England versus Turkey over the 
mandate of Iraq; the siege of Corfu, a 
Grecian possession, by Italy; and the 
dispute between Greece and Bulgaria 
concerning boundary conflicts. Space 
permits the discussion of only a few of 
these, but they are examples of the rest 
in method and solution. 


The Aaland Islands 

When Finland was granted her in- 
dependence in 1918, the inhabitants of 
the Aaland Islands, largely Swedish in 
origin, asked to be placed under the con- 
trol of Sweden. Finland, wishing to 
control the entrance to the Gulf of Fin- 
land, refused the request on the grounds 
that when the Finnish province was a 
part of the Russian Empire the Islands 
were a part of that province. England 
subsequently, under the Covenant of the 
League, brought the matter to the at- 
tention of the Council. This body ap- 
pointed a special commission to inves- 
tigate and in due time rendered its rec- 
ommendation that the Islands remain 
under Finnish sovereignty, but that they 
be given a large measure of home rule 
and that under the League Council they 
be demilitarized. This decision was ac- 
cepted by both Sweden and Finland. 


The Corfu Incident 

The Corfu incident and the Grecian- 
Bulgarian dispute are of special im- 
portance, first, because in each case the 
incident that brought about the crisis 
was similar to the fatal days of July, 
1914, and, second, because they illus- 
trate the speed and means by which the 
machinery of the League can be set into 
motion when occasion demands. Corfu 
has been an island possession of Greece 
Since 1864. In October, 1923, three 
Italian officers attached to the Albanian 


Boundary Commission were assassinated 
by some Greeks. Italy blamed the 
Greek government for the assassination, 
and at once laid siege to the chief city 
of the island, also named Corfu. Greece 
appealed to the Council of the League. 
Italy replied in effect that it was a ques- 
tion that did not properly come within 
the jurisdiction of the League. After 
a brief investigation the matter was re- 
ferred to the Council of Ambassadors, 
a body created by the League and re- 
sponsible to it, which after further in- 
quiry rendered the decision that Greece 
offer apology to Italy and pay an in- 
demnity of fifty million lire ($2,160,- 
000). This solution was accepted by 
both nations. 


The Greco-Bulgar Dispute 

The Grecian-Bulgarian dispute was 
caused by the killing of a Greek sentry 
in a shooting affray between the out- 
posts of the two armies on the Grecian- 
Bulgarian frontier on October 19, 1925. 
Which side fired the first shot has never 
been determined. On the following day 
Greece sent to Bulgaria an ultimatum 
demanding apologies and indemnity. On 
October 21 Greek troops invaded Bul- 
garian territory. Bulgaria replied by 
taking the case to the League Council, 
and simultaneously ordering her troops 
to make “only slight resistance” until 
such time as the Council could effect a 
settlement. Geneva received the ap- 
peal at ten o'clock A. M., October 23. 
By eleven o'clock the Secretary-Genera! 
conferred with the President of the 
Council, Premier Briand of France, by 
telephone, who at once summoned a 
meeting of the Council. The meeting 
was held on the 26th, with both Greek 
and Bulgarian representatives present, 
as provided for in the terms of the Cov- 
enant. Both countries were at once or- 
dered to cease military operations and 
a committee appointed to investigate 
and render a decision. ‘This decision 
handed down on November 28 gave 
Bulgaria an indemnity amounting to 
£40,000 and recommended certain pre- 
cautionary measures for peace on the 
frontier. ‘Thus was peace restored be- 
tween the two nations. 


The League’s Welfare Work 

To the Secretary General, whose 
staff now numbers about 400 persons, 
falls the task of guiding the work of in- 
vestigating committees, conferring with 
delegates, collating evidence, and pub- 
lishing reports. Subjects covered in 
these reports are: public health, the 
opium and drug traffic, relief work, care 
and protection of disabled soldiers not 
in their home countries, economic and 
financial problems, obscene publications, 
transportation and transit, reduction of 


(Concluded on Page 26) 








THE Is_tanp or Corru 
Bombarded by Italy in 1923 for Greek ag- 
gressions. The dispute was settled by the 

Council of Ambassadors. 





Tue STEEL MILis oF SAARBRUCKEN 
In the industrial region of the Saar Valley, 
now governed by the League pending a 

plebiscite in 1035. 
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On tHE Greco-BuLGarR FRONTIER 
A first aid station at Petritch, Bulgarian town 


attacked by Greece in 1925. The League 
stopped hostilities within five days. 





Avsert THoMAs 
French labor leader and Director General of 
the International Labor Organization. 












A Russian muzhik using the old hand tools 
to plant his grain in a famine-stricken area. 












American agricultural machinery used for 
harvesting in the Ural Mountain region. 











The Baku oil fields, Russia’s richest industria 
sesource, offers unlimited opportunity for 
foreign capital. 
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The Kremlin, Moscow, the ancient civil and 

religious capital of Russia, now the seat of 

the Soviet Government, where Nikolai Lenin 
lies buried. 


Affirmative Brie) 


I. The Soviet Government meets all require- 
ments for recognition. 

A. It is a stable government. 

1. It has existed nine years. 

2. It has withstood famine, pestilence, 
blockade, civil and foreign war. 

3. It has been recognized in varying 
degrees by 24 governments. 

B. It is willing to pay the debts of 
Russia and to compensate for confis- 
cated property. 

1. It has repeatedly offered since 1919 
to make satisfactory adjustments of 
American claims. 

2. It has admitted the principle of 
payment of pre-Revolutionary debts 
and compensation in negotiations 
with Germany, France and Great 
Britain. 

C. We have nothing to fear from propa- 
ganda. 

1. The menace has been greatly ex- 
aggerated. 

2. American citizens and American 
institutions are too well-grounded 
to be susceptible to specious logic 
of communist propaganda. 

3. Russia has guaranteed the cessa- 
tion of propaganda in treaties with 
other countries, which have not 
complained of violations, 


II. Recognition would be of economic ad- 
vantage to both countries. 

A. American trade with Russia has been 
safe and profitable. 

B. The United States should afford the 
same _ protection to its nationals en- 
gaged in trade that other nations do. 

C. Russia offers immense opportunities 
for investment. 

1. It is without capital and technical 
facilities and is willing to grant 
liberal concessions to get them. 

2. Other countries (e. g., Japan) are 
already reaping large benefits. 

D. Our. present policy discriminates 
against American capital. 

1. Countries having treaties obtain the 
best concessions. 

2. Americans are forced to do business 
through German middlemen. 


III. Recognition would be conducive to 
world peace. 

A. World harmony is impossible without 
—o with so important a na- 
10n. 

1. Russia has close treaty relations 
with Germany, Japan and Turkey, 
which might lead to international 
strife unless counteracted by 
America. 

B. The world must take its choice be- 
tween the Soviet Government and 
anarchy in Russia. 

1. Fostering reactionary movements 
has proved a boomerang. 

2. The Soviets are now actively op- 
posed only by the Anarchists. 

IV. Recognition is in accord with American 
precedent. 

A. The United States under Washington, 
recognized Revolutionary France. 
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Shall We Recogr 


A 


RESOLVED: That the United States should 


Affirmative Discussion 


T is impossible to discuss intelligently the 

advisability of ‘recognition’ without first 
defining the meaning of the term. According to 
our most distinguished authority on interna- 
tional affairs, John Bassett Moore, ‘“‘Recogni- 
tion is the assurance given to a new state that 
it will be permitted to hold its place and rank 
in the character of an independent political or- 
ganization in the family of nations.” Recog- 
nition of Russia is an increasingly insistent 
question—Senator Borah is pressing for action 
on it in Congress, while Ivy Lee and other 
business men are seeing its economic necessity. 

The present Soviet Government had its be- 
ginnings in 1917. All Americans are familiar 
with the policy of terror for a time adopted. 
In fact, so great was the impression created 
by the sufferings of that period that many stil] 
think of Russia in terms of conditions existing 
eight years ago. Although the Russia of today 
is as different from the Russia of 1917, as 
that Russia was different from the Old Regime, 
the Affirmative does not ask approval of all 
the conduct of this newer and better Russia. 
Were approval necessary for recognition, we 
should never have held diplomatic relations 
with the infamous Tsarist Government. 


The one universally accepted requirement 
for recognition is that a government, shall show 
evidence of being firmly established. Stability 
can hardly be denied to a government which 
has withstood civil and foreign wars, famine, 
pestilence, and blockade. Does it not also 
stand to reason that a government that has 
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President Coolidge in a message to Congress ing March 
December, 1923, stated that the United Statesfure an 
ought to be the first country to go to the res{Econor 
cue of Russia when she agrees: (1) To payfour de: 
back her debts to the United States; (2) Tafno dou 
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Leaders of the New Russia (left to right): Leo MM bresider 
Commissar for Foregn Trade; Alexis Rykov, Pra the Cor 
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ize the Soviet Government of Russia. 


We have every reason to believe that Russia 
is willing both to acknowledge the debts in- 
urred by the Tsarist Government and to make 
reparation for the confiscated property of our 
nationals. ‘True, she did repudiate all foreign 
loans in 1918, but since that time she has re- 
peatedly offered to discuss the subject of debts 
and reparations with a view toward satisfac- 
vl settlement. 


But what of the propaganda which alarm- 

ists tell us is undermining society? All the 
Bolshevik propaganda in the world, unchecked 
and free, would not. suffice to break down 
American institutions. Communists have been 
able to convert only a small percentage of the 
Russian people. Does it seem probable that 
acommunistic industrial system which brought 
economic ruin to Russia and which was for- 
mally abandoned by the Soviet Government in 
1921, will recommend itself to the workers of 
our American democracy? ‘There is ample 
evidence that Soviet. leaders realize the failure 
of Communistic propaganda and that they are 
now turning their attention to nationalism— 
not internationalism. As early as 1922 maay 
high Soviet officials withdrew from active par- 
ticipation in the Third International, the organ 
of propaganda. 
Russia in her treaty with Japan, Article V, 
forbids propaganda by any person or organi- 
zation under direct or indirect supervision of 
either government. Similar promises have been 
given to other governments, and not one of the 
twenty-four countries which have accorded 
recognition has ever broken diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Soviet Government. 

Communism in Russia is a thing of the past. 
After three years of disastrous economic loss, 
the Bolsheviki saw the great fact of failure. In 
March, 1921, Lenin frankly admitted the fail- 
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ure and advocated the adoption of a “New 
Economic Policy.”” He then declared: “As to 
our defeat on the economic front there can be 
no doubt. We quite frankly face+the issue. 
Concessions to foreign capitalists are nothing 
more or less than (Concluded on Page 28) 
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president of the Moscow Soviet; Leonid Krassin, 
the Council of Commissars; Leon Trotsky, stll a 
departments ; George Tchitcherin, Foreign Minister. 


Entrance to the Uhird International Congress 

at Moscow. It is Soviet Russia’s intimate 

connection with this revolutionary organiza- 
tion that the Western world fears. 


Negative Briey 


Introduction 


A. The history of the Russian Revolution 
gives no assurance of a change of heart 
that would merit confidence. 

1. First epoch. 
a. Revolution 
March 17, 
b. New government announces policy. 
ce. United States and Allies recognize 
Kerensky Government. 

. Second epoch. 

a. tt ay revolution occurs November, 


b. Soviet Government signs Brest- 
Litovsk Treaty, March, 1918. 

c. Soviet Government repudiates debts 
and confiscates foreign property. 

3. Third epoch. 

a. Union of Socialist Soviet Republics 
formed. 

b. Soviet Government adopts so-called 
“new economic policy.” 

ec. Soviet Government continues hos- 
tile policies toward Allies. 


against Tsar occurs 
I 


to 


I. The Soviet Government has not fulfilled 
the obligations which would entitle it to 
recognition. 

A. It has carried on propaganda intended 
to overthrow the government of the 
United States. 

1. The Soviet leaders have always ad- 
vocated spreading propaganda 
throughout the world. 

2. They have established in the United 
States the Workers Party whose 
aim is to overthrow the govern- 
ment of the United States. 

B. It has repudiated its just and legal 
debts, for: 

1. In an official decree February 18, 
1918, the Soviet Government repud- 
iated all foreign debts. 

2. It has not paid back this debt. 

C. It has not respected the rights and 
property of foreign citizens, for 
1. In an official decree on October 25, 

1917, the Soviet Congress officially 
confiscated the property of foreign 
citizens. 

2. It has not returned nor compen- 
sated for the property confiscated. 

II. Recognition would not be expedient. 

A. It would encourage the aims of the 
Soviet Internationalists in undermin- 
ing other governments. 

B. It would place the United States in 
the position of approving debt repud- 
iation and confiscation of foreign 
property. 

III. Recognition is not essential. 

A. The United States is not dependent 
upon Russia. 

1. American investors are not lacking 
fields for investment. 

B. The United States can help Russia 
without recognition. 





Raising the Soviet flag and coat of arms over 
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speakers to the natives of Turkestan Russia 
must cease these practices before Britain will 


grant full recognition. 





The harbor of Vladivostok, Siberia, port of 
entry for much of America’s Russian trade. 
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the new Consulate General in Paris. 











Secretary Hoover (center) with members of 
the,annual Radio Conference. It is proposed 
to make tloover sele radio arbiter. 





Representative Thomas A. Blanton, fighting 
Vexas Democrat, who urges legislation to 
make verbal slander over the radio a crime. 





the big broadcasting station WGY, of the 
General Electric Company, Schenectady. 
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Freedom of the Ether 


BUSINESS that in less than 

seven years has grown to an an- 
nual turnover of apparatus of over 
$450,000,000, but which has been as 
unregulated as the proverbial Topsy, 
demands a certain measure of control 
from Uncle Sam. That is the condition 
of radio broadcasting today—a condi- 
tion that has brought in its train so 
many vexing problems that something 
drastic must be done about it soon. 


At least four bills are now before 
Congress for some kind of governmer:t 
regulation of radio. The most prom- 
inent is the White bill, approved by the 
Department of Commerce, which last 
month passed the House and is now in 
process of hearings before the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee of the Sen- 
ate. At present Secretary Hoover ex- 
ercises the only control there is—a 
weak and toothless one—through an- 
nual conferences of radio experts, 
whose agreements are purely voluntary. 
The White bill would greatly broaden 
the Secretary’s powers, giving him sole 
authority to grant all broadcasting and 
operators’ licenses, for a life of five 
years only, subject to renewal but non- 
transferable; to require permits for 
building stations; to assign wave 
lengths; to prevent congestion of large 
stations at centers like New York, Chi- 
cago and San Francisco, and to dis- 
tribute them more equitably over five 
districts into which the country would 
be divided; to prohibit the broadcast- 
ing of advertising matter without an- 
nouncement of its source; and to punish 
the violation of radio regulations. It 
would also set up a national commis- 
sion of five members to act as a referee 
in disputes between the Secretary and 
broadcasters. 

The Dill and Vestal bills, practically 
identical, also before Senate and House 
Committees, would further fix by law 
the amount of royalties to be paid com- 
posers and writers by broadcasting sta- 
tions for the use of any copyrighted 
work, whether music, plays, or litera- 
ture. 

There has been sharp criticism of 
these bills from the Democratic side of 
Congress to the effect that they do not 
provide adequate protection against the 
monopolistic tendencies of the radio in- 
dustry. No changes could be compelled 
without a long court action, and the 
Radio Corporation of America, the 
largest manufacturer of radio equip- 
ment, through its control of patents and 
ownership of its stock by large elec- 
trical concerns, has a virtual monopoly 
of the trade, claims Representative 
Davis of Tennessee. But in rebuttal it 


is stated that no single company makes 
more than 10 per cent of the sales, and 
that the majority stock of the R. C. A. 
is owned by individual holders. An 
amendment was introduced by Repre- 
sentative Blanton of Texas to make 
broadcasting stations subject to the law 
of libel and slander, but was voted 
down 

Chairman Watson and other members 
of the Senate committee are not in favor 
of giving such large powers to the Sec- 
retary of Commerce. They propose a 
new draft to place the regulatory 
powers in the hands of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Others want a 
separate radio commission instead of a 
dictator. The delay and apathy over 
the bills in the Senate make it doubtful 
whether any radio legislation will be 
passed by this session. 








May Anniversaries 


May 1—United States squadron under Com- 
modore Dewey destroyed the Spanish fleet 
in battle of Manila Bay (1898). 


May 2—Convention assembled in Philadel- 
ite - adopt a Federal Constitution 
(17 

May 3—First medical school in America 


founded in Philadelphia (1765). 

May 4—John James Audubon, the naturalist, 
born in Louisiana (1780). 

May 5—Napoleon Bonaparte 
Helena (1821). 
Empress Eugenie born (1826). 

May 6—Alexander von Humboldt, the nat- 
uralist and traveler, died (1859). 

May 7—Robert Browning, the poet, born in 
London (1812). 

May 8—General Zachary Taylor defeated the 
Mexicans in battle of Palo Alto (1846). 


died at St. 





May 10—Ethan Allen and his “Green Moun- 
tain Boys” captured Ticonderoga (1775). 
The Exposition 


aa Centennial 

opened (1876). 

May 11—The ironclad areas was blown 
up by the Confederates (1862). 

May 12—Americans under Seth Warner took 
Crown Point from the British (1775). 

May 13—United States declared war against 
Mexico (1846). 

May Robert Owen, 
reformer, born (1771). 

May 15—Daniel O’Connell, 
died at Genoa (1847). 

May 16—Honore de Balzac, the French nov- 
elist, born at Tours (1799). 

May 17—Noywegians declared their inde- 
pendence of Sweden (1814). 

May 18—Napoleon I was ee 
peror of the French (1804). 

May 19—Nathaniel +e og novelist, 
died at Plymouth, N. H. (1864). 

May 20—Marquis de Lafayette, “—— friend of 
America in the Revolution, died (1834). 
May 21—The Manchester Ship Canal was 
formally opened by Queen Victoria (1894). 
May 22—Victor Hugo, the French poet and 

novelist, died (1885). 
May 23—Thomas Hood, the 
born in London (1798). 





the English social 


the Irish patriot, 


Em- 


English poet, 


May 24—V zara, Queen of Great Britain, 
born 
May 25—R “a poet 


Waldo Emerson, the 

and essayist, born in Boston (1803). 

May 26—The last Confederate army in the 
field, under Gen. Kirby Smith, laid down its 
arms (1865). 

May 27—First message over the magnetic 
telegraph was sent between Washington 
and Baltimore (1844). 

May 28—Tom Moore, the Irish poet, born in 
Dublin (1779). 

May 29—Patrick Henry, in the Virginia 
House of Burgesses, introduced the famous 
resolution against the Stamp Act (1765). 

May 31—Walt Whitman, the poet, born at 
West Hills, L. I. (1818). 
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Legislation to Prevent Strikes 
By Thomas Reed Powell, Ph.D. 


N Passaic, New Jersey, for the past 
several weeks, employees of certain 
worsted mills, striking for a wage of 
more than $22 a week and for improved 
living conditions, have been in almost 
constant physical conflict with the local 
police. Clubs, fire hose, gas bombs, and 
other weapons have been used by the 
authorities to restrain the strikers from 
parading, picketing, or holding mass- 
meetings. ‘The mill owners refuse to 
discuss terms with the strikers, who are 
led by Communists. Regardless of the 
merits of this particular strike, it is 
clearly a breakdown of our industrial 
organism which every good citizen must 
deplore. Many are demanding legisla- 
tion of some sort to prevent these re- 
current disasters. What can be done? 
Before considering constitutional lim- 
itations on legislation to prevent strikes, 
it may be well to consider one practical 
limitation. Suppose a legislature made 
it a crime to strike. Those who strike 
would then be put in jail. The strike 
would go on while the strikers were 
being fed at government expense. Sup- 
pose the strikers were put im chain 
gangs and forced to work at the point 
of a bayonet. Employers would not 
be likely to find labor profitable under 
such conditions. Public opinion would 
seldom, if ever, permit such slavery. 

Compulsion of this sort would in all 
probability be held by the Supreme 
Court to be in conflict with the Thir- 
teenth Amendment, which reads that 
“neither slavery nor involuntary servi- 
tude, except as a punishment for crime 
whereof the party shall have been duly 
convicted, shall exist within the United 
States, or any place subject to their 
jurisdiction.” Of course this compul- 
sion would be technically a “punish- 
ment for crime,’ but in several cases 
involving peonage the Supreme Court 
has held that the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment forbids a legislature to make it a 
crime not to carry out a contract to 
work if the statute prescribes a form of 
punishment which in effect forces the 
laborer to keep on working for his em- 
ployer.. These cases show that servi- 
tude is deemed to be involuntary even 
though at some prior time the servant 
voluntarily agreed to engage in it. 

The only way Congress or a state 
legislature can prevent a strike is in 
some indirect way. Congress did by 
the Adamson Law (1916) prevent a 
railroad strike. Under the guise of reg- 
ulating the hours of the working day, 
Congress in effect required the rail- 
roads to raise the wages of their em- 
ployees for a limited time. By the nar- 








row vote of five to four the Supreme 
Court sustained this statute, but it did 
so on grounds of a great emergency 
and of a special power over railroads. 

The Kansas Industrial Court Act 
(1921) tried to put into effect a plan 
of compulsory arbitration which com- 
pelled employers and employees to sub- 
mit their disputes to an official body 
and to abide by the result of its de- 
termination. Employees were permit- 
ted to quit work one by one, but they 
were forbidden to leave by agreement 
in a body. Employers were required 
to pay the wages and abide by other 
conditions prescribed by the Industrial 
Court unless they could show that they 
could do so only at a heavy loss, in 
which case they might obtain permis- 
sion to go out of business. ‘This far- 
reaching statute was declared uncon- 
stitutional by a unanimous vote of the 
Supreme Court on the ground that it 


deprived both employers and employees — 


of liberty and property without due 
process of law, in contravention of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. Thus _ the 
Constitution as construed by the Su- 
preme Court prevents compulsory ar- 
bitration of industrial disputes. 
Another method is that attempted by 
the. creation of the existing Railroad 
Labor Board, which is authorized to in- 
quire into the conditions underlying an 
industrial dispute and to report recom- 
mendations. Congress has been al- 
lowed by the Supreme Court to create 
such a board, and the board has acted 
in several disputes. Its recommenda- 
tions have been disregarded by both 
employers and employees. The Su- 
preme Court has decided that the 
statute does not compel obedience to 
the orders of the board. From the 
opinion in the case on the Kansas In- 
dustrial Court it is pretty clear that no 
such board could be given coercive au- 
thority except in respect to minor mat- 
ters that would not prevent a strike. 
While legislatures may regulate 
within reason the conditions and the 
hours of labor, they may not deal with 
the vital question of the amount of 
wages except in extraordinary circum- 
stances and in those special enterprises 
like railroads where the charges may be 
limited by law. Both Congress and the 
states have been forbidden by the Su- 
preme Court to restrain employers from 
discriminating against members of labor 
unions. The Supreme Court seems to 
think that the Constitution ordains that 
the industrial struggle shall be a sort 
of free-for-all pull and tug of contend- 
ing forces when it comes to the major 








Henry J. ALLEN 
Former Governor of Kansas, whose Industrial 
Court for compulsory arbitration was de- 
clared unconstitutional. 
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Passaic Poxtice CLus STRIKERS 

The International Newsreel photographer 

had to take this picture from a roof looking 
down on the scenes of violence. 
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Tue Picketine LINE 
Strikers picketing the Passaic textile mills are 
seldom allowed to demonstrate peacefully. 





matter of wages which underlies most 
strikes. This prevents any surely ef- 
fective legislation to abolish strikes. 

In so far as legislation can deal with 
the. problem of strikes, it must confine 
itself to the methods by which the strike 
is conducted and to devising ways to 
enable the contending parties to join 
in voluntary arbitration. The right to 
hire and fire, the right to work or not 
to work, are held to be rights which the 
Constitution guarantees to the employer 
and the employee. 
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An Outline of Chinese History 


A Graphic Summary of China’s Contribution to World Culture 
Chart Prepared By Thomas Francis Carter 


ORTY-SEVEN hundred years of 

Chinese history, with certain west- 
ern parallelisms, are summarized in the 
chart reproduced on this and the fol- 
lowing page. A study of this chart will 
reveal that the debt of European civ- 
ilization to China is of staggering 
weight. It is to China, for instance, 
that we owe many of the most common 
objects in daily use among us. 

When the Greeks, the Romans and 
the rude barbarians of Gaul and Britain 
were dressing in wool, cotton or skins, 
the better-class Chinese wore silk. Silk 
was known in China from prehistoric 
times. It was first exported to Europe 
about 300 B. C., but silk-culture was 
not introduced into western Europe 
until the fifteenth century. Tea, dis- 
covered by the Chinese A. D. 300, made 
its way to ale-drinking England in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 
Paper was invented in China about the 
time of Christ; Europe took it over in 


Important Character ot Peci 
Date B.¢. bs we aud, and ate > gl 
Events of West- with Western 
280 0 écn History Histor. 
LEGENDARY PERIOD 


97 00 China's early legends show 
a clear idea that civilization 
was an <a growth. 


Each legendary emperor is con- 


nected with the invention of 
y Sea ORR See nli- 


TRAITIONAL GOLDEN AGE 
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the twelfth century. The Chinese in- philosophical, ethical and religious sys- 
vented gunpowder and made fireworks tems antedating Christianity by a half- 
out of it A. D. 700; Kublai Khan, in  piJlennium. Science and invention have 
the —— ay rg — at kept modern Europe far too busy to 
} a re etronage ne cal acaaae. give much time to the consideration of 
The first Chinese book was printed A. the needs “ _ = he oe 
D. 868; movable type came into use in "0+ wanting that the restless western 
China several hundred years before world is craving the peace its own mul- 

tiplicity of inventions has denied it, is 


Gutenberg set up his printing press at 
Mainz, or Caxton his, at Bruges, in the beginning to demand an evaluation of 
fifteenth century. As far back as the life in terms of its spiritual significance. 
eighth century the Chinese began to de- China’s centuries of contemplation, as 
velop porcelain from pottery. At the they have found expression in the writ- 
end of the eighteenth, Europe, after ing of her great teachers and the mas- 
many experiments, adopted Chinese terpieces of her philosopher-artists, are 
methods of porcelain manufacture. a treasury of inexhaustible inspiration 
In philosophy and art China’s con- Yet to be drawn upon by the needy 
tribution to the spiritual welfare of West. 
Asia has been immeasurable. Our NOTE: This chart by the late Dr. Thomas 
western indebtedness to China is still .¥- Carter, the leading Chinese scholar of 
chiefly on the obvious, or material, side. “47% # here reprinted through the 
; ; : courteous permission of Ginn & Company, 
The well-spring of Chinese culture lies ,,,, originally published it, and of Asia 
in Taoism, Confucianism and Buddhism, Magazine. 
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GeNERAL LincoLn C. ANDREWS 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury in charge 
of prohibition enforcement. The beverage he 
is drinking is nothing stronger than iced tea. 





FicgHtinc THE Rum RuNNERsS 
Coast Guard vessels have their hands full 


preventing the smuggling of liquor. They 
are here pursuing a small rum boat, with the 
“mother” runner in the distance. 





Scores of confiscated boats being sold at 
auction for pleasure purposes at Boston. 





Wayne B. WHEELER 
General Counsel of the Anti-Saloon League, 
who is the active head of the dry forces. 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


Congress Takes a Peep at Prohibition 


present prohibition law by opponents of the Eighteenth Amend- 


IM oresent by six years of guerilla warfare, the fight waged on the 


ment and the Volstead Law has finally reached proportions forcing 


it out into the unobstructed open. 


Insistent rumblings have predicted 
the controversy which has lately as- 
sumed such magnitude that Congress 
has resolved to take stock of the situa- 
tion. Newspaper polls conducted dur- 
ing the last month on the liquor ques- 
tion forecast very plainly the intense 
public interest aroused by the investiga- 
tion now under way in the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee. Every one knows 
that straw votes are not reliable in- 
dicators of the feeling of the nation 
at large, as has been demonstrated by 
several state referendums. But it is 
significant that in the recent polls, in 
which nearly 3,000,000 votes were cast, 
the ratio of votes favoring modification 
or repeal to those upholding the exist- 
ing laws, was 514 to 1 as opposed to 
114 to 1 in a similar poll conducted 
four years ago. There has undoubtedly 
been a considerable change of sentiment 
toward modification lately. 


For a week the Senate has heard the 
arguments of those who claim that the 
prohibition laws are unenforceable. For 
a similar period the committee is con- 
sidering evidence to show that prohibi- 
tion has been a success. Obviously, 
what will come out of the investigation 
is dependent on the nature of the testi- 
mony that is submitted. At least five 
definite proposals looking toward a 
change in the law are before the com- 
mittee, the most important of which is 
a bi)i for a national referendum in 1928 
to determine the sentiment of all of the 
voters, submitted by Senator Edge. The 
Treasury Department has also asked 
for a reorganization of the enforcement 
division as an independent bureau and 
a large increase in personnel and funds. 

The geographic .lines of cleavage 
throughout the nation, if not entirely 
definite, are at least indicated. States 
like New York, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, Maryland, and several others, 
where the bulk of the population is cen- 
tered in a few cities with large foreign- 
born populations, are counted as favor- 
ing a referendum. 

But such states as Maine, South Car- 
olina, Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas and thic 
Dakotas, with few large cities, are re- 
puted to look with disfavor on a test 
placed before the voters. In a few 
states, notably Illinois and Pennsyl- 
vania, senatorial fights are being waged 
with prohibition as an important issue. 

Much of the anti-prohibition senti- 
ment is centered in New York. The 


_ tution. 


stage at Albany is set for the adoption 
of an overture to Congress favoring 


modification. ‘The state refuses to take 
active enforcement measures. In New 
York City United States Attorney 


Emory R. Buckner reiterates his con- 
tention that the present prohibition law 
is not and cannot be enforced. 

Senator Edge of New Jersey, and 
Senator Bruce of Maryland, have been 
the leaders of the modification fight be- 
fore the Senate committee. Senator 
Edge declares that prohibition has been 
a wretched failure, bringing in its wake 
increased alcoholism particularly among 
the youth. He sees a solution in the 
legalizing of light wines and beers. 

Senator Bruce holds that the liquor 
question has brought the church in'‘o 
politics, has stimulated lawlessness, and 
has lowered the prestige of the national 
government. The wets point to the 
various reorganizations and _ alleged 
“facings-about” of the Prohibition En- 
forcement Division as added proof of 
the impossibility of upholding the law. 
(Lately the department has sanctioned 
the sale of 3.75 per cent medicinal 
malt liquor through drug stores.) 

On the other hand, the Eighteenth 
Amendment is called one of the greatest 
economic and moral blessings the Amer- 
ican people have ever known by Senator 
Sheppard of Texas, the author of the 
much contested addition to the consti- 
He predicts that practically all 
of the country’s citizens will eventually 
be numbered among its upholders. 

Extremely active, too, in keeping Pro- 
hibition a part of the fundamental law, 
is the Anti-Saloon League, with Wayne 
B. Wheeler at its helm. Opponents of 
the present law say that it was the Anti- 
Saloon League that was responsible for 
prohibition. There is no doubt that it 
was one of the most potent forces in 
bringing it about. The Women’s Chris- 
tion Temperance Union, the pioneer 
“white ribbon” organization of the 
country, with a very substantial fol- 
lowing, is convinced of the success of 
the dry law, too. It protests vigorously 
against any loosening on prohibition. 

The Judiciary Committee is composed 
of thirteen drys and three wets. It is 
therefore very unlikely that any modifi- 
cation move will be favorably reported. 
Whatever they do with the information 
they gather, one thing is certain: the 
investigation will help to clarify public 
opinion. 
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Better Movies 


High School Students Can Help Improve Their Quality 


By Attending These Recommended Films 








This article, prepared for THE SCHOLASTIC by the Executive Secretary 
of the National Committee for Better Films, contains brief reviews of four 
of the best moving pictures now being shown throughout the country. It 
will be followed in future issues by a regular department describing films 
which the National Committee recommends for high school boys and girls. 
In the long run the only way to improve the quality of the films is for the 
people who care to show their appreciation of the producers and actors 
who are making beautiful and wholesome pictures by attending them instead 
of the tawdry and sensational. Watch for these films and go to see them! 








HE National Board of Review, es- 

tablished by the Peoples’ Institute 
in 1909, and organized primarily to 
work in cooperation with the New York 
exhibitors in reviewing pictures before 
they were shown in the theatres, soon 
extended its work so that it has become 
national in scope. ‘The board has or- 
ganized special committees, chief among 
which is the National Committee for 
Better Films. The review committees 
of the National Board, composed of vo)- 
unteer, public-spirited citizens, view the 
pictures prior to their release in the the- 
atres, select the better pictures and 
classify them according to their suit- 
ability for various audiences. ‘The Na- 
tional Committee for Better Films, 
through its members and affiliated com- 
mittees, disseminates this information. 


At the annual luncheon of the Na- 
tional Board of Review which brought 
to a close the Better Films Conference 
held in January, Jesse L. Lasky, the 
prominent producer, cited several pic- 
tures of unusual merit which have not 
been successful financially, and he 
placed the responsibility on the public. 
He said, in effect, that until the public 
will give support to the finer pictures, 
the companies cannot afford to produce 
them. After all, the answer is to be 
found in the box office. The public 
will get the type of picture it supports. 

Mr. Lasky mentioned the fact that 
The Blue Bird, an exceptionally artistic 
picture, was a financial failure when 
presented throughout the country. Peter 
Pan, that glorious picture in which 
Betty Bronson was featured, was only 
a modest success, while Mr. Lasky said 
that A Kiss For Cinderella, which was 
filmed with great care and released in 
December because it was especially ap- 
propriate for young people, has not 
been a popular success. 

The Better Films Committee selects 
pictures for young people with a two- 
fold purpose: to throw every possible 


safeguard around growing boys and 
girls, and to cultivate a taste for the 
finest and most artistic films. Repre- 
senting all groups and interests in the 
community, the Better Films Commit- 
tee can play an important part in build- 
ing up large audiences for the better 
pictures. 

A number of pictures of unusual 
merit have been released in the last 
three months. The Big Parade, while 
released sometime ago fer presentation 
on Broadway, is only now being shown 
to any extent throughout the country. 
Moana, one of the most beautiful films 
from a photographic standpoint, has not 
yet had general distribution and is par- 
ticularly worthy of attention. Oh, 
What a Nurse, featuring Syd Chaplin, 
is undoubtedly the best comedy picture 
released in several months. 


The Big Parade 

The Big Parade has been acclaimed 
the outstanding picture of the season. 
It is much more than “just another war 
picture,” as it really tells something 
about the human side of the great con- 
flict in terms of a young soldier’s tragic 
experience. Jim Apperson, the hero, 
found himself swept into the war like 
so many thousands of others, and really 
didn’t know what happened until the 
war was all over and he was minus a 
leg. Then he realized that he had lived 
the experiences of a lifetime in a span 
of a few months, and the only thing he 
still valued was the love of a young 
I’'rench girl he had met overseas. 


Quoting from Exceptional Photo- 
plays, published by the National Board 
of Review: 

Once again among the very few times it 
has happened, a writer of imagination and a 
director gifted to reflect that imaginaton have 
been permitted to produce an original screen 
story, not a scenario that substitutes for a 
written fiction. The Big Parade is not a pic- 
ture of a book; the story and the picture are 
one and the same thing—a motion picture, 


(Concluded on next page) 








Jesse L. Lasky 
Head of Famous Players-Lasky Corporation 
(center), watching Director Herbert Brenon 
teach Betty Bronson how to fence. 





Tue Buive Birp 
Mytil and Tytil are welcomed by the Queen 
of the Land of Unborn Children. 





Peter Pan 
Peter, the fairy sprite, gives Wendy, the little 
human girl, a “thimble.” Do you know what 
that is? 


A Kiss ror CINDERELLA 
The browbeaten kitchen slavey discovers the 
policeman in disguise when she tries to be a 
barber. 
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The Washington Docket 


VENTS of importance (not else- 

where chronicled in the Scholastic) 
that transpired at the national capital 
during the fortnight, and progress on 
questions previously discussed, in- 
cluded: 


1. Italian Debt. Opposition to the Italian 
Debt settlement in the Senate grew more pro- 
nounced, fanned by recent revelations of the 
aims and methods of the Mussolini govern- 
ment. The Democrats, led by Senator Rob- 
inson of Arkansas, centered their arguments 
on the point that England got more favorable 
terms from Italy than did America. Pros- 
pects of ratification during this session seemed 
more remote. 


2. Impeachment. By a vote of 306 to 62, 
the House of Representatives impeached Fed- 
eral Judge George W. English, of the East- 
ern district of Illinois, of “high misdemeanors 
in office,” the tenth time in its history that a 
federal officer has been so indicted. If the 
Senate adjourns by May 15, as forecast, it 
will probably meet in special session immedi- 
ately after to try Judge English. The House 
will now appoint several managers—probably 
nine, with five Republicans and four Demo- 
crats—to conduct the case as prosecutors be- 
fore the Senate. English’s lawyers announced 
that the Judge will fight the action through 
to the finish. 

3. Tariff. The special investigation of the 
Tariff Commission authorized by the Senate 
got under way, with Senator Robinson as 
chairman. The first three witnesses were Dr. 
Frank W. Taussig, of Harvard University, 
probably the leading economist in America, 
and former chairman of the commission under 
the Wilson administration; Dr. Thomas W. 
Page, a former chairman of the Commission ; 
and Thomas O. Marvin, present chairman. 
Dr, Taussig charged that recent appointments 
to the Commission had been dictated by poli- 
tics, particularly those of Willam Burgess by 
President Harding, and E. G. Brossard by 
President Coolidge. Mr. Marvin having de- 
clined to divulge unpublished reports of the 
Commission without the President’s consent, 
Senator LaFollette demanded that the reports 
be made public, and Chairman Robinson 
subpoenaed them from the President. 

4. Philippines. President Coolidge appoint- 
ed Colonel Carmi A. Thompson of Ohio his 
personal commissioner to undertake an in- 
vestigation of political and economic condi- 
tions in the Philippines upon which to base 
the Administration’s Philippine policy. 
Thompson is friendly to Governor General 
Leonard Wood and is not expected to recom- 
mend radical changes in the present govern- 
ment of the islands. Senate Democrats op- 
posed the appointment, demanding an inde- 
pendent bi-partisan investigating committee 
instead. ‘Thompson’s acceptance of the ap- 
pointment removes him from the Republican 
race for Governor of Ohio. 

5. Food Mergers. The Ward Food Prod- 
ucts Corporation, second of the two great 
proposed food mergers, was ordered dissolved 
within thirty days by a “consent decree” 
handed down in the Federal District Court 
of Maryland. With the compliance of the 
corporations involved, the Department of 
Justice has thus won its case against food 
mergers without difficulty. 

6. Brookhart. Senator Brookhart of Iowa, 
whose unseating in favor of Daniel F. Steck 
(D.) was urged by a Senate committee by a 
10-1 vote, became an open issue on the floor 
of the Senate. Senator Caraway (D.) 
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charged that Brookhart had approached every 
Senator for support in the coming fight. 

7. Farm Relief. Senator Borah warned 
Congress that unless some constructive legis- 
lation for the relief of agriculture was passed 
by this session, “disaster’—presumably to Re- 
publican Congressmen—would ensue next fall. 
He was seconded by Senators Brookhart and 
Robinson (Indiana), and renewed pleas from 
farmers’ organizations. ‘The House Agri- 
cultural Committee continued hearings, but 
the Administration gave no sign of expediting 
farm legislation. 


8. Taxes and Economy. Income tax re- 
turns continued to roll in, exceeding all esti- 
mates by $110,000,000. March returns now 
promise to be over $500,000,000 and the Treas- 
ury announced that there would be a surplus 
for the year ending June 30, 1926, of $270,- 
000,000, making possible a reduction of the 
national debt, of about $750,000,000 during the 
year. President Coolidge intends to take no 
chances, however, and again warned Con- 
gress to hold appropriations rigidly down to 
budget estimates, fearing that taxes will fall 
off during the next three quarters, with 
danger of a deficit. 








Better Movies 
(Concluded from previous page ) 


namely, something conceived in terms of the 
screen and expressed as only that medium 
could properly express jt. Laurence Stallings 
and King Vidor have thought of the thing 
they would compose together with a camera 
and have created the illusion of life itself. 

It will not seriously be questioned that it 
tells the truth about the late war, perhaps 
more vividly, comprehensively, and surpris- 
ingly than it has been told heretofore, either 
on the stage or in books. It has the power to 
afflict like some of the images raised by Bar- 
busse in his grim story, Under Fire; it has 
the grace to anoint with a humor that only 
the American Expeditionary Forces knew the 
secret of. But what is still more important 
is that, whatever else it does, the film tells 
a whole lot about human nature, not only 
under the influence of war or peace, but just 
under the influence of human nature. 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


Let it be said, in summary, that the direc- 
tion is excelling, the story value enthralling, 
the cast surprising, the love interest gripping, 
the human interest more gripping; for audi- 
ence value, it gives ’em their money’s worth. 


Moana 

Moana of the South Seas was di- 
rected and photographed by Robert J. 
Flaherty. It is one of the very few 
entirely beautiful pictures (beautiful in 
the sense of the painter’s beauty) that 
the screen has given us. For here the 
camera has been used consciously to re- 
flect the beauty in this world. 


In this photoplay we follow the son of an 
important Polynesian family as he leaves 
adolescence, becomes an adult member of the 
tribe, courts, and marries. Slowly and 
simply the audience receives a sense of com- 
plete life. 

Technically, Moana indicates perhaps the 
most perfect way that the motion picture can 
go about doing this sort of thing. It com- 
pels camera values—lights, shades, composi- 
tion—to give the same effect that the paint- 
er’s brush can give. The sky has the ap- 
pearance of being blue, the leaves of the trees 
green; the skin of the people seems brown 
and of a texture exquisitely molded; their 
garments strike one as patterns of rich color— 
the audience can feel and smell and see these 
things. To perform all this with the cam- 
era Mr. Flaherty has used no color photog- 
raphy nor any tricks. He has chosen those 
activities and interests of the primitive Poly- 
nesians that pictorially represent them, link- 
ing them together in their dramatic sequence. 

As an indication of the extraordinary care 
taken in the preparation of the film, it should 
be stated that for two years Mr. Flaherty 
lived among a little Polynesian group, gain- 
ing their sympathy for what he was attempt- 
ing to do as well as getting for himself an 
insight into their lives. Such extravagance 
of time is the way of a conscious creator with 
his material. 

Oh, What a Nurse 

Oh, What a Nurse is quite another type 
of picture. It is a comedy and as such can- 
not be compared with the other pictures men- 
tioned. A part of the charm of comedy lies 
in the surprising situations which rapidly de- 
velop. To tell the story of a comedy picture 
would detract from the real enjoyment of the 
audience. Those who enjoyed Charlie’s Aunt 
will find Oh, What a Nurse much funnier, 
with Syd Chaplin doing perhaps the best 
work of his career. He demonstrates himself 
a master in the art of pantomime. 


Brave Heart 

A picture of still another type is Brave 
Heart, based upon William de Mille’s play, 
Strongheart. The hero is an Indian who is 
sent to college by his tribe to master the 
white man’s law in order to defend the rights 
of the Indians to their ancient fishing grounds 
on the Columbia River. He develops into a 
great football player, but is falsely accused 
of selling his team’s signals and is disgraced. 
However, he brilliantly defends the rights of 
his tribe before the Supreme Court and wins 
his case. The real culprit who sold the foot- 
ball signals is exposed and Brave Heart is 
reinstated. This picture has pictorial beauty 
and some interesting views of Indian tribal 
rites. 

RECOMMENDED FILMS 

Tue Bic PARADE—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
MOANA OF THE SOUTH SEAS—Paramount. 
Ou, Wuat a NursE—Producers Distributing 

Corporation. 
Brave -<lzArtT—Warner Rrothers. 
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Bubbles from the News Caldron 


Sean O’Casey, formerly a builders’ 
laborer in Dublin, won the British Haw- 
thornden prize for the best work of 
imaginative literature produced during 
the year by a writer under forty, with 
his moving drama of Irish character 
“Juno and the Paycock,” now playing 
in New York with extraordinary suc- 
cess. He had already written ‘The 
Plough and the Stars.” The “paycock” 
is Juno’s self-satisfied neer-do-well hus- 


band. 
1] 


Six nations have joined in a mam- 
moth international combine for control 
of the steel rail market, according to 
reports from Paris. They are Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Belgium, 
Luxembourg, and the United States, 
which is to receive 20 per cent of the 
total business secured. The German 
steel interests have been prime movers, 
with the purpose of distributing more 
scientifically the export business in a 
much over-produced industry. 


Rear Admiral Bradley A. Fiske, U. 
S. N., retired, announced the perfection 
of his “reading machine,” an invention 
which he expects to render printing ob- 
solete. It consists of small spring tongs 
on which are mounted a lens for one 
eye, a shield for the other, and a rack 
to hold the reading matter, which is pro- 
duced direct from typewritten mani- 
script by a photographic reduction 
process and is undecipherable to the 
naked eye. The first volume of Mark 
Twains’ Innocents Abroad, containing 
93,000 words, appears as a 13-page 
pamphlet, 3% by 5 inches. 


Two of the greatest Old World ca- 
thedrals are in danger of destruction— 
Cologne in Germany and Burgos in 
Spain. The soft sandstone of Cologne 
is crumbling from the vibration of the 
huge railroad bridge near by, over 
which 400 trains pass daily and thou- 
sands of army trucks during the war. 
The delicate towers of Burgos are fall- 
ing to pieces from old age. It was be- 
gun in 1221. The Prussian and Span- 
ish governments have voted appropria- 
tions to save the great structures. 
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“Saplings 
is the expressive title of the first vol- 
ume of the best Student-written poems, 
short stories and essays ever published 
by THE SCHOLASTIC. The book 
is now on the press and will be mailed 
to those’ who order in advance within 
two weeks. Price $1.50. Order now! 











“Tue Fish AND THE Man” 


The painting by Charles W, Hawthorne, of 

Gloucester, Mass., which won the first W. A. 

Clark prize at the Corcoran Gallery exhibi- 
tion of American art. 
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ApmiraL Braptey A. Fiske 


Demonstrating his new optical invention, the 
“reading machine.” Admiral Fiske has in- 
vented more than a score of important elec- 
trical and mechanical devices for the Navy. 





Tue Catpwe.ty (Kan.) Giris 
State champions and semi-finalists in the Na- 


tional Girls’ Basketball Tournament. They 
were defeated by Sharon (Pa.), winners of 
the championship. 





Forty boys’ high school basketball 
teams and nine girls’ teams met in the 
annual national tournaments held at Chi- 
cago and Youngstown, Ohio, respective- 
ly. The boys’ championship was easily 
won by Fitchburg, Mass., from Fargo, 
S. D., by a 25-14 score. Myllykangas, 
star Fitchburg forward, scored five field 
goals. In the semi-finals, Fitchburg 
defeated Salem, S. D., while Fargo took 
over Pueblo, Colo. Wichita, Kan., last 
year’s champion, was not in the tourna- 
ment, Kansas being represented by 
Newton. El Reno, Okla., last year’s 
runner up, was eliminated in an early 
round. 

In the girls’ tournament, Sharon, Pa., 
won out over Struthers, Olio, in a sen- 
sational 22-20 game. The other two 
semi-finalists were Caldwell, Kan., and 
Nashville, Tenn. The Hempstead, 
L. I., team, last years’ champions, was 
not in the 1926 tournament. Struthers 
was again second. 


The final important art event of the 
season was the opening of the tenth 
biennial exhibition of American paint- 
ings at the Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D. C., on April 4. The 
collection numbers 355 paintings and 
represents the foremost of contempo- 
rary American painters. 

The W. A. Clark prizes were award- 
ed as follows: First prize of $2,000 to 
Charles Hawthorne; second prize of 
$1,500 to W. Elmer Schofield; third 
prize of $1,000 to Adolph Borie, and a 
special prize of $500 to Abram S. 
Poole. 

Another event of significance was the 
recent opening of new collections at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. Special 
installation has been provided for the 
sculpture, notably the collection of 
Roman works in a garden court. The 
Altman collection has been re-arranged 
in the most perfectly planned setting 
afforded any collection in the United 
States. The famous room from the Sa- 
greda Palace in Venice has been re- 
stored as sympathetically as possible. 





Advertising Contest 


The date for submission of contribu- 
tions in the prize contest for the best 
half-page advertisement for Calumet 
Baking Powder in the Student-Written 
Number has been extended to April 
25. Ads postmarked before midnight 
of April 25 will be accepted. The 
entries will be judged on the same 
basis as those in other divisions of the 
competition. Address 


Contest Editor, The Scholastic 

















The Six Year Record of the League of Nations 


(Concluded from Page 15) 


armaments, etc. Labor questions, work- 
ing conditions in the various countries, 
and international relations affecting em- 
ployers and employees, are handled by 
the International Labor Organization, 
established in 1920 under the Covenant 
of the League. In the personnel of 
these manifold investigations and ad- 
visory commissions we find the names of 
many Americans, seven of them on the 
staff of the Secretary-General. 


Disarmament and Security 


It is on the question of disarmament 
and the abolition of war through ar- 
bitration and security treaties that the 
League has encountered its greatest ob- 
stacles. Members of the League agree 
to submit any dispute that may arise 
either to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice (World Court), to ar- 
bitration by a third party, or to the 
Council. The Covenant itself does not 
outlaw war, but great reliance is placed 
on delay, investigation, conference, and 
publicity. The World Court, while in- 
tended primarily to be a judicial body, 
may be asked for an advisory opinion. 
During the three years of its existence 
it has handed down twelve advisory 
opinions as against six judicial de- 
cisions. Executive action by the Council 
requires unanimous vote. ‘The weak- 
ness of this clause was amply demon- 
strated by the recent impasse on the 
question of admitting Germany to the 
League, yet from the standpoint of na- 
tional sovereignty there is no alterna- 
tive to the unanimous vote clause. 


At the Fifth Assembly (1924) a 
movement definitely to outlaw war was 
incorporated in the document known as 
the “Geneva Protocol.’ In brief it 
provided for compulsory arbitration of 
all disputes, but the agreement was to 
take effect only after a disarmament 
conference had arranged a_ practical 
plan of reduction of armaments. Under 
it any nation which refused to submit 
its case to arbitration would be con- 
sidered automatically at war with the 
League. The Protocol was never put 
into effect, principally because it failed 
of ratification by Great Britain, which 
was not ready to surrender her right to 
decide the question of war or peace to 
an international group at Geneva. 

‘The Geneva Protocol was then super- 
seded by the Locarno Agreement, signed 
December 1, 1925. This agreement 
substitutes for the general security pact 
a series of regional pacts all based on 
the acceptance of the principle of ar- 
bitration and involves the following na- 
tions: France, Germany, Great Britain, 


Belgium, Poland, Italy, and Czecho- 
slovakia. Upon its acceptance and en- 
forcement must wait any definite action 
on the problem of disarmament. 
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In Praise of Shakespeare 


(Concluded from Page 12) 

that self-interest and egotism and ar- 
rogance are to be paid for. Then he 
shows us people who find the right 
meaning. Rosalind finds hers. Miran- 
da finds hers. Hamlet, I suppose, finds 
his. Anyhow, they get somewhere, the 
people of Shakespeare, and he makes 
clear where they get to and whether or 
not they should have come. He does 
not shirk uncomfortable things. Death 
and evil and unhappiness and disease 
and age and hate and hunger, the loss 
of money or positions or love, mis- 
understanding and slander and jealousy 
—these he takes into his plan. He 
places each just where it belongs in the 
beautiful and useful activity which, 
evidently, he thinks life is. 

I like Shakespeare because he is a 
great poet. There are not many per- 
fect poems in English. Those written 
in the last six hundred years would 
hardly make a book I might slip into 
my coat pocket. Such a book would 
give us a kind of awe, a humility, a 
gratitude that once in ten million tries 
a man has done the superlative. In my 
book. Shakespeare would fill more 
pages than all the rest. What is a 
great poem? I am sure of some qual- 
ities in it. It has a wise idea told with 
such feeling, such words and form, such 
music, such suggestion that, as I have 
said, we feel a kind of awe and won- 
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der. We know that we are hold of 
what we never got before. We are see- 
ing through ‘“‘magic casements.”” But 
what the magic about it is, I do not 
know. Great poetry needs thought, but 
thought does not make poetry. It needs 
music, but music is not enough. It 
needs the right word and the right 
meter to charge the thought with feel- 
ing. But it may have all these and not 
be great poetry. Some vitality is in 
great poetry, giving a mysterious energy 
and beauty. 


To illustrate Shakespeare’s poetry I 
am going to quote some of it. ‘The 
quotations happen to be descriptions of 
nature, but subject is not the point. 
here; quality is. I could have found 
great poetry with almost any subject. 
When you have noticed the thought 
and music and meter and feeling of the 
lines, you may get, too, something more 
—life, vitality—expressed by all these 
other things and greater than them all. 
‘ake some lines from The Winter’s 
Tale. Perdita, the princess who does 
not know she is a princess, lives as a 
shepherdess in Sicily. A young prince 
and some older guests come disguised 
to the sheep-shearing, and Perdita of- 
fers flowers to each of them: 


Buti ll ee Siterae ee acea ts daffodils 
‘That come before the swallows dare, and take 
‘Lhe winds of March with beauty; violets dim 
Yet sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes 
Or Cytherea’s breath: pale primroses..... 
Lilies of all kind, the flower-de-luce being one. 
Or take the last act of The Merchant 
of Venice. In the moon-lighted garden 
at Belmont, the lovers talk: of moon- 
light and of gardens and music and 
stars. Lorenzo says: 
i ota wenaay eae Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patens of bright gold. 
There’s not the smallest orb that thou 
behold’st 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubims; 
Such harmony is in celestial souls. 
But while this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close us in, we cannot hear it. 
Make your own comment about these. 
‘They seem to me very good. Each, as 
Cassio says of Desdemona, “‘is indeed, 
perfection.” Each is more than idea 
plus form plus music plus words. Each 
is great poetry—‘“perfection”; a state- 
ment which, I admit, gets nowhere as 
analysis. But remember, again, that I 
am praising. 


In praising Shakespeare, I have been 
saying what, sincerely, I believe. I 
could have praised him for other qual- 
ities, but I shall not. But, here, in end- 
ing, I add a footnote. It is prose. And 
it is to be considered. Note: Why not 
reread some of Shakespeare? A good 
play to begin on is “Othello” or “As 
You Like It” or “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” They are worth the time. 
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The Ancient, 


IGHTEEN grave, scholarly-look- 

ing gentlemen of eleven different 
nationalities, rose from nine checker- 
boards at Semmering, an Austrian 
mountain resort, and congratulated Ru- 
dolph Spielmann, of Vienna, while the 
“gallery” cheered. He had just won 
by half a point the latest international 
chess masters’ tournament from Dr. 
Alexander Alekhine, a Russian who 
lives in France. They had been hard 
at it for over three weeks, each man 
playing one game with every other man. 


The Semmering tournament was not 
graced by the presence of Boguljubow, 
winner of the Moscow tournament last 
fall, nor of the two men who are con- 
ceded to be the greatest living players 
—Jose Capablanca, the brilliant young 
Cuban champion, and Dr. Emanuel 
Lasker, the old fox of Germany, who 
held the championship for 27 years be- 
fore Capablanca. A finish fight be- 
tween these two would be the greatest 
chess attraction conceivable, but up to 
the present they have not been enticed 
into a championship singles match. 

Chess is apparently not a game in 
which the Anglo-Saxon races excel. 
Most of the: leading masters of today 
are from central and eastern Europe, 
with a sprinkling of Latins. Eng- 
land has had no great player since 
Blackburne in the 70’s. The United 
States has produced three great mas- 
ters: Paul Morphy, probably the most 
original genius the game has known, 
who in 1857-9 swept the boards of 
Europe like a meteor; Harry N. Pills- 
bury, who from 1895 to 1906 ranked 
among the first two or three in the 
world; and Frank Marshall, the pres- 
ent American champion, who usually 
makes a very creditable showing. 


Royal Game 


To those for whom the physical 
action of outdoor sports is the only 
recreation, chess may seem dull and 
tedious. But the thrill of matching wits 
over the complicated strategy of sixty- 
four squares, once tasted, is never for- 
gotten. How else could it have retained 
its hold on some of the world’s greatest 
minds for more than two milleniums. 
Many nations—China, Persia, Ireland, 
Greece—have claimed its origin, but the 
best opinion ascribes its birthplace to 
India, probably about the tenth century 
before Christ. From the beginning it 
has been a favorite game of royalty and 
soldiers. William the Conqueror, Har- 
oun-al-Raschid, Napoleon, and many 
others are reputed to have been de- 
votees, 


The variety of combinations possible 
on a chessboard is probably infinite. 
Yet the most effective moves are com- 
paratively few in number. Long ex- 
perience of thousands of masters has 
shown that only a few standard open- 
ings, each calling for its definite se- 
quence, are safe. ‘The discovery of a 
successful new move is now a rarity. 
Between two good players the defense 
and offense are so evenly balanced that 
such an apparently insignificant advan- 
tage as the winning of a pawn means 
victory or defeat. A very slight su- 
pericrity in concentration of attacking 
strength can make even the strongest 
position untenable. A series of appar- 
ently aimless sacrifices may compel the 
opponent involuntarily to defeat him- 
self. The mind that succeeds at chess 
must be able to look ahead to all pos- 
sible results for a dozen or more moves, 
visualizing the board at every stage of 
play. It is this power, seemingly so 
miraculous, that makes possible feats 
of simultaneous and blindfold play. 






This group contains most of the world’s lead- 
ing chess masters. Standing, left to right: 
Marshall (U. S.), Tartakower (Aus.), Mar- 
oczy (Hungary), Alekhine (Russia), Reti 
(Czech.), Boguljubow (Ukraine). Sitting: 
Yates (Eng.), Capablanca (Cuba), Janow- 
ski (France), Lasker (U. S.), Lasker (Ger.). 





Emanuel Lasker, dean of living masters, 
directing a human chess match in Berlin. 


Jose Capablanca, W orld’s Champion, playing 
thirty opponents simultaneously walking from 
one to another in an enclosed square. 








Too Easy 
By William B. Pierce 


1. In the following subtraction, each 
letter represents a digit. Arranged in 
numerical order, the letters spell a 
word. What is it? 

ONCB 
TAE 
CBSL 

2. Two men drove their cars over the 
same route. One traveled half the 
distance at 15 miles per hour, and half 
at 25. The other traveled half the time 
at 15, and half at 25. Which made the 
trip in the shorter time? 

3. Ten numbers are arranged in 
order of size. Each is 3 larger than 


the preceding one. Their sum is 5. 
What is the largest one? 

4. The two northerly sides of a field 
are each 500 ft. long; the two south- 
erly, each 1000 ft. What is the maxi- 
mum area the field can contain? 

Answers to Puzzles in Last Issue 

1. $92.43, 3. 12. 

2. 3 times. 4. 1210 lbs. 





PUZZLERS, ATTENTION! 


Followers of Mr. Pierce’s puzzle col- 
umn are invited to submit original 
puzzles for the Spring Student-Writ- 
ten Number of the Scholastic. If 
enough are sent in a prize will be 
given for the best contribution in this 
division. Entries in the puzzle con- 
test will be accepted if postmarked 
before midnight, April 27. 











The Background of Chirese 
Legends 


(Concluded from Page 5) 
addition some unusual natural phenom- 
enon, such as a comet or shower of 
stars, how nicely we might fit that into 
the tale of wonders! 

Yet before we assume too complacent 
an attitude toward those who believe in 
wind devils, vampires, and all the rest, 
let us remember that with a nation as 
conservative as China changes are slow 
in manifesting themselves. Most upper- 
class Chinese do not believe these old 
superstitions, though in public they may 
think it expedient to seem to conform to 
the established rituals. 
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Shall We Recognize Soviet 


Russia? A Debate 


(Concluded from Page 17) 
a direct reestablishment of capitalism, 
and that is radically bound up in our 
New Economic Policy.” 

Capital as well as trade enjoys spe- 
cial opportunities in Russia. Owing to 
years of war and blockade and the folly 
of her short-lived communistic experi- 
ment, the Soviet Government is without 
capital for the development of her vast 
material resources. She consequently 
offers special inducements to obtain for- 
eign aid. The Japanese in their treaty 
are granted authority to explore for oil 
on the east coast of northern Sakhalin. 





Built for the 
hand of a 
boy or girl 
who loves tennis 


YOUNG AMERICA— 
that’s the Spalding Rack- 
et designed especially for 
young players. Here is a 
fine, lightweight, sturdy 
racket with a “feel” so 
friendly it makes you 
play your finest game and 
with a balance so perfect 
it suits you to a hair. 
The handle is 
small, while the 
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long wear. 
Step into the YS 
nearest Spalding 
store or dealer 
and see this wonderful 
racket. 
Young America 
Attractively finished 
and strung with ori- 


ental gut. $5.00 
Other rackets as low. as $3 
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The recognition of Russia will con- 
duce to world harmony. Humbled as 
she is today, the time must come when 
Russia will lead Europe, and unless be- 
fore that time the world has reached in- 
ternational cooperation, Kussia may 
some day dominate the continent by 
sheer weight of numbers. 

The Soviet Government must become 
more conservative, for the same reason 
that America is conservative—her 
people are landowners. Eighty-five per 
cent of the Russians are farmers, who 
under the Soviet Government for the 
first time in history are in control of 
their farms. The Soviet Government 
must also become more democratic, for 
it has adopted a system of free educa- 
tion—and enlightened people never 
submit to tyranny. Already at a spe- 
cial conference held in the Kremlin, 
January, 1925, a new political policy 
has been formulated. Kalinin, one of 
the leaders, said: ““We will have to m- 
crease the number of non-partisan mem- 
bers in the Soviet, and to invite them to 
participate closely in the government.” 


Negative Discussion 


At the outset of this discussion it is 
necessary to note the legal meaning of 
the word recognition. As stated by the 
Department of State, “The recognizing 
state takes the position that it is ready 
and willing to invite the recognized 
state to assume its position in the fam- 
ily of nations; that it is prepared to 
place full credence in the good faith of 
a recognized state in such actions as 
may be taken by that state relative to 
international questions.” Former Sec- 
retary of State Hughes says, “The 
fundamental question in the recognition 
of a government is whether it shows 
ability and disposition to carry out in- 
ternational obligations.” These inter- 
national. obligations as formulated by 
the present administration at Washing- 
ton are: the state to be recognized must 
promise: (1) not to interfere in the gov- 
ernment of foreign countries; (2) to re- 
spect the rights and property of foreign 
citizens; (3) to pay its legal debts. 

The Soviet leaders have always advo- 
cated a policy of spreading propaganda 
throughout the world. Trotsky is quoted 
as having said in 1923: “We are revolu- 
tionists from head to foot; we always 
were revolutionists; we are that today; 
and we shall remain that to the end.” 
In pursuance of this policy they have 
established the Third International, 
whose aim is to overthrow the govern- 
ments of all countries, including the 
United States, and to establish govern- 
ments based upon Soviet principles. 
Zinoviev, the leader of the Communist 
International, said in 1918: “The 
eternal in the Russian revolution is the 
fact that it is the beginning of a world 
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revolution.” 

In official decrees, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment confiscated the property of 
foreign citizens and repudiated foreign 
debts. On October 25, 1917, the So- 
viet Congress of Workmen and Soldiers 
Delegates adopted the following decree: 
“All private ownership of land is 
abolished immediately without indemni- 
fication.” The official decree of re- 
pudiation of debts, issued on February 
18, 1918, is as follows: “All loans made 
from abroad are cancelled without ex- 
ception and unconditionally.” Both of 
these decrees are still maintained. 

In recognizing the Soviet Govern- 
ment, the United States would endorse 
the foreign policies of that government. 
The Third International, which spreads 
revolutionary propaganda intended 
to overthrow all governments, is 
intimately interwoven with the Soviet 
Government. A. L. P. Dennis, Profes- 
sor of History at Clark University, in 
his book, The Foreign Policies of Soviet 
Russia, says, “At times it is almost im- 
possible to separate the activities of the 
Foreign Office from the activities of the 
Third International.” 


Finally, recognition is not necessary 
to the well-being of the United States. 
Russia is not the only place in which 
American capital can be invested. There 
remains yet western Europe, South 
America, the Far East, the East and 
West Indies, and other countries where 
investment can be made. 


Is recognition essential for the de- 
velopment of Russia? The United 
States can help Russia without recog- 
nizing her: We can send tractors to 
Russian farmers; we can confer with 
Russian educational workers; we can 
cooperate with Russian builders; we can 
work with Russian engineers; we can 
invite Russian students to the United 
States; and above all, we can trade as 
freely as we could after recognition! 
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The material for this debate was compiled 
by students of the Fifth Avenue High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., working under the direction 
of Arthur F. Southwick, instructor in history, 
and Miss Janet Crawford, English instructor. 
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Youth and a Curtain 


(Continued from Page 11) 
Crafts Theatre or to the one designed 
by Claude Bragdon for Walter Hamp- 
den’s production of Hamlet.* The mul- 
tiple-unit set is the child’s game of 
building blocks adapted to stage use. 
It consists of a number of _ inter- 
changeable elements — flats, pylons, 
archways, doors, windows, platforms, 
steps, masks, etce.—which are capable 
of being assembled in a variety of dis- 
tinctive settings. By arrangement, sub- 
stitution, alteration of floor plans, 
changes in illumination, and use of spe- 
cial accessories—draperies, set props, 
and the like—the number of settings 
can be expanded indefinitely. In a 
sense, it is like the alphabet whose un- 
changing twenty-six letters can be ar- 
ranged to make a dictionary full of 
words. 


The first investment in scenery, 
whether by school authorities or by the 
dramatic group itself, should be for this 
type of setting. If there is already 
scenery of a kind on the school stage, or 
if resources are too limited to permit 
the immediate purchase or construction 
of a complete multiple-unit equipment, 
the plan of one may be prepared and 
executed gradually by making every ad- 
dition to scenic equipment contribute 
and conform thereto. In other words, 
the material, size, structure, and archi- 
tectural character of all scenery should 
be standardized. The following table 
shows the type and number of unit ele- 
ments necessary for a stage, the play- 
ing space (area to be enclosed) of 
which is 28x34 feet and the set height 
12 feet. See illustration, page 10. 

A. 15 flats 4 feet wide. 

B. 6 flats 3 feet wide. 

C. 6 pylons (squared columns) 2 feet 
square, fabric s-3-s. 

D. 4 archway pieces 4 feet wide with 
opening 3.5 feet wide. 

E. 1 double archway 8 feet wide with 
opening 7.5 feet wide. 

D and E to have a reveal (apparent 
thickness) of 1 foot. 

F. 4 lunette masks for D. 

G. 1 lunette mask for E. 
hinged). 

H. 4 frames to fit D. 

1 frame to fit E. 

4 sets (2 each) French windows to 

fit H. 

. 4 light wooden doors to fit H. 

2 light wooden doors to fit I. 

.1 mask to fit D with opening at bot- 
tom 3x4 feet, for use where fireplace 
is required. 

N. 4 platforms 6 inches high x4x4 feet, 
- 4 parallels (collapsible trestle squares) 
2 feet high x4x4 feet. 

P. 8 sets of steps (2 each) 4 feet wide, 
with 6 inch risers and 10 inch treads. 
Treads to be padded. 

Q. Stairmasks, backings and additional 
parallels as required. 

‘See Mr. Bragdon’s article and working 


drawings in the Architectural Record, Jan- 
Uary, 1926. 
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The archways can be converted into rec- 
tangular openings by inserting lunette masks 
in arches. These openings, when fitted with 
frames, become doors or windows by addi- 
tion of J or K hung on pin hinges, one leaf 
of each hinge being common to both. If or- 
dinary windows are desired, frames with ap- 
propriate sashes or casements may be inserted 
in D at proper height and the remaining 
voids filled with masks. Gothic or oriental 
doors and windows can be made by use of 
masks cut to show pointed arch and “horse- 
shoe” arch respectively. All pieces should be 
uniformly painted. 

Scenery framed and covered by an 
expert stage carpenter is highly desir- 
able; but if financial considerations or 
lack of available experts forbid it, the 
schoo] theatre workers will have to 
build for themselves. Careful study of 
manuals and catalogues of supply 
houses, examination of professional 
scenery, ordinary tool-craft, common 
sense, and perhaps the assistance of a 
skilled carpenter or a mill in fashion- 
ing the more difficult pieces should pro- 
duce satisfactory results. 

School workers should learn to 
do their own scene painting. First at- 
tempts may be crude and discouraging, 
but study and application will bring 
success in time. Space does not permit 
a long discussion of painting technique 
here, and the reader is again referred 
to the hand-books for detailed informa- 
tion. It may not be amiss, however, to 
say a word concerning the medium em- 
ployed. Except when intended for ex- 
posure outdoors, scenery is painted 
either in opaque water color or in trans- 
parent aniline dyes, the latter being 
used on all fabrics which have to be 
folded (trunk stuff), on transparencies, 
imitation stained glass, “tapestry” 
drapes, and the like. The common 


medium is a paint made of dry pigment, 
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glue, and water. To mix it properly re- 
quires a knack which only experience 
can give, and no formula will fit all 
needs and conditions. The following 
recipe—that of a veteran scenic artist 
in whose shop the writer has spent 
many profitable hours—should prove 
valuable to amateur painters in solving 
ordinary problems, and as a basis for a 
method of their own. 

Pigments: Whiting. Ground, dry color.* 


Vehicle: Decorator’s best white flake glue, 
Water. 


Directions: Reduce glue and water to con- 
sistency of thick cream by heating them to- 
gether. One part of this cream to six parts 
of warm water makes the vehicle. The 
trick is to get the right amount of glue; 
too much will make for cracking; too little, 
for “dusting,” i. e., failure of pigment to 
adhere to surface. 

Priming Coat: One-to-six mixture into which 
sufficient whiting to make a good covering 
coat, is stirred. This should be applied to 
both sides of scenery, the wood as well as 
the fabric, as a base for paint. 

Color Coat: One-to-six mixture plus whiting, 
plus dry color or colors for tints. For 
shades or for black, use dry color and ve- 
‘hicle but no whiting. Stir in enough solids 
to produce a paint of fairly heavy con- 
sistency and opaque covering power. Some 
pigments have a slightly greasy quality and 
may refuse to combine with the vehicle, A 
few drops of household ammonia will break 
down this resistance. 

Testing: Water color becomes much lighter in 
drying. A bit of paper or stick dipped in 
the mixture and dried rapidly over a flame 
will serve as a useful test during prepara- 
tion of paint. 

Employ large brushes wherever possible and 
keep them clean. 

(Concluded on next page) 
4Whiting, dry color, and flake glue can be 
purchased by the pound at any paint store. 

It is well to buy whiting and glue in ten- 

pound lots. The following dry colors are 

most used: Prussian Blue; Chrome Green— 

, light; Emerald Green; Yel- 

; Raw Sienna; Chrome Yellow— 


light, dark; Light Red; Crimson; Burnt 
Amber; Van Dyke Brown, and Drop Black. 
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HE deepest well. of any kind has been completed by The 

Peoples Natural Gas Company in exploring new depths 
This well, located on the Lincoln Highway 
near Latrobe, Pa., is 7758 feet deep. 
evidence that gas may be taken from great depths. 
stopped for the reason that no equipment now made can pierce 
the strata of granite that have been encountered almost a mile and 
one-half below the earth’s surface. 
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Drilling has 
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Lighting 

Light is the most subtle and potent 
force, after the human actor, at the 
command of the modern theatre artist. 
With it he can do magical things, trans- 
forming bits of stick and painted rags 
into a fabric of moving beauty, and cre- 
ating a land of wonder wherein Imag- 
ination walks with ‘Truth for company. 
With skillful illumination, inadequacies 
of setting and costume may be compen- 
sated for or concealed: without it the 
best efforts of costumer and _ scene- 
maker count for little. 

Stage lighting has three offices to 
perform: first, it must reveal the actors 
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and their surroundings witho t distor- 
tion and false values; second, it sug- 
gests the time and weather of the scene 
and action—as a spring morning, winter 
twilight, the hot stoke-hold of a ship, 
noon in the desert, midsummer moon- 
light in a wood; third, it helps to create 
the psychological atmosphere and to en- 
force the mood of the play. ‘The qual- 
ities of lighting by which designer and 
electrician produce their effects are in- 
tensity, hue and incidence. ‘The in- 
tensity is governed by varying the re- 
sistance in an electrical circuit (dim- 
mers); the hue by the use of colors 
(applied directly to lamps as varnish or 
placed before them in frames) ; and the 


incidence by the location of light 
sources and the direction of beams 


(lenses, reflectors, screens). 

Stage lighting devices are of two 
classes: the general illuminants—bor- 
ders, foot-lights; and local or special il- 
luminants — floods, spots, projectors, 
strips. Roughly speaking, the general 
illuminants are permanently installed on 
stage, while special ones are portable. 
All lamps should be of the Mazda type, 
the high-power, gas-filled bulbs being 
used in floods and spots. Are lamps— 
always noisy and often unreliable—are 
passe. Footlights are seldom used in 
the art theatre, and then only to secure 
some specific effect. There is a grow- 
ing tendency to substitute unit reflectors 
or smal] spot lights with color screens 
for the familiar rows of colored bulbs 
in open trough borders. 





Beginners in theatre lighting are fre- 
quently puzzled about the number and 
types of portable lamps which they 
ought to have in order to do good work. 
When funds are limited, as is usually 
the case, a mistaken choice may be 
rather tragic. The equipment listed in 
dealer’s catalogues and in many hand- 
books as essential for a small stage is 
often quite beyond the means of an 
amateur dramatic group. Assuming that 
the stage possesses a reasonable assort- 
ment of general illuminants, the follow- 
ing items are suggested as minimum 
portable equipment for a school stage: 

A. 2 open box olivettes (floods), 1000- 
watt Mazda lamps, mounted on ad- 
justable pipe standards and provided 
with slide-wire dimmers. 

B. 2 standard small spot lamps of soft- 
edge type, 500 or 1000 watt Mazda 
lamps, with mounts and resistance as 
in A. 

C. 2 baby spot lamps, 250-watt Mazaa 
lamps, unmounted. 

D. Color frames and gelatin media for 
A, B and C. 

The school stereopticon or a_ portable 
cinema machine may be pressed into service 
as a spot light or an effect-apparatus (sci- 
opticon). Industrial type reflectors fitted 
with high-power bulbs may be used as make- 
shift floods. 


In commercial theatres the color 
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combination in borders, floats, and pros- 
cenium strips is red, blue, green, white 
(clear), and sometimes amber or straw- 
yellow. The most efficient combination 
for the school or modest art stage is 
blue, white (clear), and deep amber, 
the latter furnishing the reds and ye! 
lows needed for lighting balance. ‘The 
blue-green of moonlight, the red of sun- 
set or flame, the pale yellow of sun- 
beams, or other colors needed for spe 
cial effects can be secured through the 
use of the gelatin media on portable 
lamps.*° Lamps for use in borders and 
floats should be purchased clear and 
dipped in color as required. ‘1o change 
the color of a bulb, or to renew one 
which has become faded as the result 
of heat, wash the lamp in lye water, 
rinse thoroughly, dry, and redip in the 
desired dye.® 

The soul of an artistic lighting sys- 
tem is the dimmer bank, which is lo- 
cated close to or in conjunction with the 
switchboard and against the proscenium 
wall, stage right. It may be a perma- 
nent fixture or it may be housed in a 
fire-proof box fitted with castors to fa- 
cilitate moving. In many cases the 
portable type will be preferred, espe- 
cially where a knock-down stage is used 
or for outdoor plays and pageants. 
Dimmers are of two general classes, 
slide-wire and plate, and are manufac- 
tured in a variety of sizes and capaci- 
ties. ‘There are a number of excellent 
standard makes on the market any one 
of which should be satisfactory. The 
writer, having used most of them, has 
a preference for the Vitrohm plate- 
dimmers manufactured by the Ward 
Leonard Electric Company.’ In _ pur- 
chasing dimmers one should be certain 
about the loads which they are to carry 
and should insist that they have a lib- 
eral number of “points” or resistance 
gradations to permit manipulation of 
light without jump or flicker. Side-wire 
dimmers for temporary use may be built 
in the school shop, and in an emergency 
“starting boxes” (rheostats) such as are 
used on electrically driven machinery, 
may be pressed into service. 

5Gelatin in large sheets may be purchased 
from any supply house or cinema exchange 
at from 15 to 25 cents per sheet. The colers 
most frequently needed are blue (light or 
dark), yellow (golden or amber and straw), 
deep amber, green, violet, and red (light or 
dark). Frosted gelatin is useful when light 
is to be softened or diffused. 

6Lamp dyes or varnishes may be had of 


electrical supply houses in blue, green, red, 
ae es vinlot § frost, and 
Q00AN6. ecsceme _. . ssvce economical to buy 
it in quart containers. <A special dipping can 
is usually given with each bottle of color. 
Lamps are dyed while burning. 

7Illustrated catalogues and descriptive data 
concerning dimmers may be had free from 
the Ward Leonard Electric Co., Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y., and from the Cutler Hammer 
Electric Co., Milwaukee, Wis. An excellent 
monograph on stage lighting by Powell and 
Fuchs may be had free by addressing Mr. 
Theodore Fuchs, Engineering Department, 
Edison Lamp Works, General Electric Co., 
gop New Jersey. Ask for Bulletin L. 

4 6 A. 
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The Lo-Ch’a Country and the Sea-Market 


(Concluded from Page 4) 


on horseback and musicians in chariots, 
and in three days he had visited every 
one of the marine kingdoms, making his 
name known in all directions. In the 
palace there was a jade tree, about as 
big round as a man could clasp. Its 
roots were as clear as glass, and up the 
middle ran, as it were, a stick of pale 
yellow. The branches were the size of 
one’s arm; the leaves like white jade, 
as thick as a copper cash. ‘The foliage 
was dense, and beneath its shade the 
ladies of the palace were wont to sit 
and sing. The flowers which covered 
the tree resembled grapes, and if a 
single petal fell to the earth it made a 
ringing sound. ‘Taking one up, it would 
be found to be exactly like carved cor- 
nelian, very bright and pretty to look 
at. From time to time a wonderful bird 
came and sang there. Its feathers were 
of a golden hue, and its tail as long as 
its body. Its notes were like the 
tinkling of jade, very plaintive and 
touching to listen to. 

When Ma heard this bird sing, it called 
up in him recollections of his old home, 
and accordingly he said to the princess, 
“T have now been away from my own 
country for three years, separated from 
my father and mother. ‘Thinking of 
them my tears flow and the perspira- 
tion runs down my back. Can you re- 
turn with me?” His wife replied. “’™>- 
way of immortals is not that or wea. 
[ am unable to,do what you ask, but 
[ cannot allow the feelings of husband 
and wife to break the tie of parent and 
child. Let us devise some plan.” When 
Ma heard this he wept bitterly, and the 
princess sighed and said, “We cannot 
both stay or both go.” The next day 
the king said to him, “I hear that you 
are pining after your old home. Will 
tomorrow suit you for taking leave?” 


Ma said they would soon meet 
again; but his wife averred that their 
married life was at an end. Then he 
wept afresh, but the princess said, 
“Like a filial son you are going home 
to your parents. In the meetings and 
separations of this life, a hundred years 
seem but a single day; why, then, 
should we give way to tears like chil- 
dren? I will be true to you; do you be 
faithful to me; and then, though sep- 
arated, we shall be united in spirit, a 
happy pair. Is it necessary to live 
side by side in order -to grow old to- 
gether? If you break our contract your 
next marriage will not be a propitious 
one. There is one point more of which 
I would speak. I pray you give me a 
name for your child, who will soon be 
born.” To this Ma replied, “If a girl, 


I would have her called Lung-kung 
(Dragon Palace); if a boy, then name 
him Fu-hai (Happy Sea). The prin- 
cess asked for some token of remem- 
brance, and Ma gave her a pair of jade 
lilies that he had got during his stay 
in the marine kingdom. She added, 
“On the eighth of the fourth moon, 
three years hence, when you once more 
steer your course for this country, I 
will give you up your child.” She next 
packed a leather bag full of jeweis 
and handed it to Ma, saying, “Take 
care of this; it will be a provision for 
many generations.” When the day be- 
gan to break, a splendid farewell feast 
was given him by the king, and Ma 
bade them all adieu. The princess, in 
a car drawn by snow-white sheep, es- 
corted him to the boundary of the 
marine kingdom, where he dismounted 
and stepped ashore. “Farewell!” cried 
the princess, as her returning car bore 
her rapidly away, and the sea, closing 
over her, snatched her from her hus- 
band’s sight. 


Ma returned to his home across the 
ocean. Some had thought him long 
since dead and gone; all marvelled at 
his story. Happily his father and 
mother were yet alive. Then, after 
three years had passed away, he started 
across the sea on his return journey, 
when lo! he beheld, riding on the wave- 
crests and splashing about the water in 
playing, two young children. On going 
near, one of them seized hold of him 
and sprang into his arms; upon which 
the elder cried until he, too, was taken 
up. They were a boy and girl, both 
very lovely, and wearing embroidered 
caps adorned with jade lilies. On the 
back of one of them was a worked case, 
in which Ma found the following letter: 

I presume my father and mother-in-law 
are well. Three years have passed away and 
destiny still keeps us apart. Across the great 
ocean, the letter-bird would find no path. I 
have been with you in my dreams until I am 
quite worn out. Does the blue sky look down 
upon any grief like mine? Yet Ch’ang-ngo 
lives solitary in the moon, and Chih-Nu la- 
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ments that she cannot cross the Silver River. 
\. ho aim 1 that 1 should expect happiness 10 
be mine? Truly this thought turns my tears 
into joy. Two months after your departure 
1 had twins, who can already prattle away 
in the language of childhood, at one moment 
snatching a date, at another a pear. Had 
they no mother they would still live. These 
I now send to you with the jade lilies you 
gave me in their hats, in token of the sender. 
When you take them upon your knee, think 
that I am standing by your side. I know 
that you have kept your promise to me, and 
I am happy. All thoughts of dress and finery 
are gone from me; my looking-glass sees no 
new fashions; my face has long been un- 
powdered, my eyebrows unblacked. You are 
my Ulysses, I am your Penelope; though not 
actually leading a married life, how can it 
be said that we are not husband and wife? 
Your father and mother will take their grand- 
children upon their knees, though they have 
never set eyes upon the bride. Alas! there 
is something wrong in this. Next year your 
mother will enter upon the long night. I 
shall be there by the side of the grave, as~is 
becoming in her daughter-in-law. From this 
time forth our daughter will be well; later 
on she will be able to grasp her mother’s 
hand. Our boy, when he grows up, may 
possibly be able to come to and fro. Adieu, 
dear husband, adieu, though I am. leaving 
much unsaid.” 


Ma read the letter over and over 
again, his tears flowing all the time. His 
two children clung round his neck, and 
begged him to take them home. “Ah, 
my children,” said he, “where is your 
home?” ‘Then they all wept bitterly, 
and Ma, looking at the great ocean 
stretching away to meet the sky, lovely 
and pathless, embraced his children, and 
proceeded sorrowfully to return. 


Subsequently, Fu-hai went in search of 
the mother for whom he pined so much, 
and after some days’ absence returned. 
Lung-kung, being a girl, could not ac- 
company him, but she mourned much in 
secret. One dark day her mother en- 
tered and bade her dry her eyes, saying, 
“My child, you must get married. Why 
these tears?” She then gave her a tree 
of coral eight feet in height, some 
Baroos camphor, one hundred valuable 
pearls, and two boxes inlaid with gold 
and precious stones, as her dowry. Ma 
having found out she was there, rushed 
in, and, seizing her hand, began to weep 
for joy, when suddenly a violent peal 
of thunder rent the building and the 
princess had vanished. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


Scholastic Lesson Plan 


By Ellen M. Geyer 


Use This Series of Projects in Connection with Your Classwork 


Morning Program: 


China in Art and Legend 
For the Art Classes or Literary Society 


1. The Chairman. The disorders in the 
Chinese Republic are keeping China in the 
public eye. The uprisings of school boys and 
university students in southern China some- 
how give us the feeling that the country must 
be new. Yet they wore silk dresses in China 
nineteen hundred years before Christ. China 
is the far Cathay mentioned by Shakespeare 
and the land of flying dragons which Marco 
Polo found so entertaining. This morning we 
shall tell you some things about the art and 
the literature of this ancient people. 

2. Ma Jong: Landscape Painting and Sym- 
bolism. 

Emphasize the chief differences between 
Oriental expression in art and Occidental. 
For instance the Chinese draw your picture, 
the idea they have of you, instead of writing 
fixed letters for your name as all western 
peoples do. They try also in their painting 
to give more than the external form. When 
we paint mountains we give the rugged sides, 
the snow caps, the water falls; the Chinese 
show these by means of a few lines, but the 
lines remind you of the eternal nature of the 
hills, the terrible force of the avalanche, and 
the unknown creator. Because of these ideals, 
certain fixed symbols have come to stand for 
much in Chinese art, and proportion and per- 
spective for very little. If you have a Ma 
Jong set, show the symbols of the four winds 
and point out the differences in their charac- 
ter as shown in their pictures. Then show 
the plum blossom of spring, the chrysanthe- 
mum of the dying year. The figure that 
looks like a butterfly is really the flying 
dragon of the Emperor and corresponds to 
the American eagle; the pheasant (maybe you 
thought it was a pretty rooster) is the bird 
of the Empress. That is why you find these 
birds with plum blossoms on dishes. If the 
ground work of the plate is Chinese blue it 
probably belongs to the Ming dynasty. 

Perhaps you can appoint two or three 
people to help tell about Chinese art. 

(a) Let some one tell further about Chinese 
landscape painting; use of silk instead of 
canvas, etc. 

(b) The sacred character of jade and the 
symbolism attached to it in jewelry, and in 
religious uses. 

(c) The use of bronze and the symbolism 
of bells. 

(d) The development of porcelain, espe- 
cially Ming and Willow ware of which you 
will find specimens. Explain why the roofs 
look like cocked hats. 

(e) Where the great American art collec- 
tions are to be found. I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if you found some imitation Chinese 
wall paper at home. 

3. An Outline of Chinese History. Empha- 
size the science and textile industries in China 
and make your audience appreciate when the 
Chinese had these things, by comparing with 
well-known Greek, Hebrew, and Christian 
characters. For instance, paper was used in 
China A. D. 200. When did we begin to 
make paper? They made firecrackers in 700. 
When and where was the battle where the 
use of gunpowder made the armor of the 
knights useless? 

4. The Poetry Corner. Tell of the transla- 


tions of Chinese poetry which have been 
made. Emphasize again the two points which 
every previous speaker has made: the age of 
things Chinese, and the symbolism. I. Com- 
ment on the mood. Notice how lightly the 
poem carries over a long day from the open- 
ing of the morning glories, the chirping of 
the grasshoppers in the warm day, to the 
rising of the moon. II. Notice the delicate 
restraint of the poet and the vivid picture 
you get of this ancient town with its walls 
and gates and girls in butterfly kimonos. 
III. A Chinese wife becomes a part of her 
husband’s family. She must never think of 
her girlhood home as home. How old does 
the little girl wife seem to be? IV. Tells 
of another little girl who was taken away 
from home before she finished her wading 
in brooks, but notice how she keeps up her 
courage. V. Recall how the feet of Chinese 
women were bound and how this bound the 
usefulness of women’s minds. This woman 
evidently thought things even if she were not 
permitted to talk. VI. Early Morning is a 
lovely picture of spring, 

5. The Loe-ch’a Country and the Sea-Mar- 
ket. Everybody likes a fairy story. Sketch 
the wonderful adventures of Ma. 


‘‘The Play’s the Thing’’ 
For an English Class or Dramatic Club 


1. If you have a Victrola play some of the 
songs from Shakespeare’s plays and listen to 
the Ben Greet record of Macbeth’s soliloquy. 

2. If Praise of Shakespeare. If seniors are 
using this lesson, perhaps five pupils will 
volunteer to discuss the five points in Mr. 
Hunt’s discussion. Turn to the plays you 
know best and find striking examples of how 
thoroughly Shakespeare saw the world around 
him, of how alive he made all his people 
from beggars to kings, of the satisfaction you 
get out of the things his characters think and 
decide to do and pay for, often unwillingly, 
later, of the beauty in the lines themselves 
without any relations to facts. 

3. How to Judge a Play. Point out the 
importance of emotion in drama and for the 
success of a play whether on the legitimate 
stage or in motion pictures. Then show, as 
Mr. Eaton does, how the best plays have been 
complex in the emotions which they arouse, 
that laughter is often mixed with tears and 
satire. Finally point out the different obliga- 
tions to the audience which writers of realistic 
plays have from those who write idealistic 
plays. Charles Lamb’s essay on “Stage II- 
lusions” in Essays of Elia will give you some 
very pointed suggestions. 

4. Youth and a Curtain. Two pupils 
might review the points in this discussion: 
one, how to build sets; two, how to light a 
stage. These would make excellent talks for 
an assembly period. 

5. Better Movies. Review the four best 
movies listed and show what the public seems 
to want in a good movie. 

6. The Book Reviews. There will not be 
time in one period to do all the things sug- 
gested in this program, but some time during 
the week should be given to the excellent 
book reviews. Notice for instance in Chimes 
of Daskam High, how the reviewer hints at 
a good story in the Hope Seaborne episode 
without spoiling the story for you. Little 
Texas has an equally enticing beginning. 


The Seekers Club Again 


For the Class in Current Events 


1. Freedom of the Ether. How large is 
the annual turnover in the radio business? 
How was the air controlled during the World 
War and why? What problems have arisen 
since the war? What plan do you favor for 
regulation of radio? How does England con- 
trol broadcasting? 

2. Legislation to Prevent Strikes. What 
great strikes have there been this winter? 
What particularly violent strike has aroused 
discussion as to the lawfulness of forbidding 
laborers to strike? The article presents two 
sides. What is the opinion of those who hold 
that preventing workmen from striking is a 
violation of the Thirteenth Amendment? 
Why was the Kansas Industrial Court Act 
of 1921 held to be unconstitutional? What 
seems to be the limit of governmental power 
in regard to strikes? 

3. The Washington Docket. Dispose of 
this rapidly by having nine pupils make one- 
minute statements, including the discussion of 
the Prohibition Law (page 22) as one item. 

4. Chess and Bubbles. Some member of 
the Club who plays chess will be delighted to 
tell why he finds the game so interesting. 
Why do many intelligent men spend a life- 
time studying its intricacies? 

Do you. think Admiral Fiske’s “reading 
machine” will attain any wide use? Admiral 
Fiske is a distinguished inventor in other 
fields and the author of a standard book on 
inventions. One of the students of a me- 
chanical mind would enjoy reading this book 
and reporting on the history of labor-saving 
devices. : 

5. Chinese Pot Boils Over. Let six students 
representing Brazil, France, Italy, Roumania, 
China, and Mexico tell why their countries 
were in the headlines during recent weeks. 
What do you think will be the ultimate out- 
come of the present turmoil in China? Why? 

6. The Six Year Record of the League. 
What special commission will soon again 
bring the League to World attention? When 
was the League established? What American 
Presidents have been concerned? What na- 
tions are not in the League? Under what 
four groups do the problems of the League 
fall? Explain what is meant by self de- 
termination. What is the League doing about 
labor? Opium? Transportation? Backward 
peoples, relief work? Public Health? Has 
the United States had any relation to this 
work? Why is the disarmament pro- 
gram the most difficult one for which to 
secure endorsement? What regional pacts 
were substituted for the Geneva Protocol at 
Locarno? In America there are many who 
say the United States should never join. 
What reasons do they give? What reasons 
do the friends of the League in the United 
States give to prove that the United States 
should join? What does the Club think? 

7. Shall We Recognize Soviet Russia? This 
debate should be reserved for presentation at 
next week’s meeting of the Current Events 
Class. Assign a boy and a girl to each side. 
The arguments given in the Scholastic are 
naturally limited by space. Many other 
points could be elaborated. Read as much 
of the reference material as possible, espe- 
cially such up-to-date discussions as that in 
Current History for February. 
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DO YOU NEED SCHOOL 
OR COLLEGE CREDITS? 


Che University School 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Individual instruction by the hour 









TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


University of Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Offers instruction in twelve 
thoroughly organized schools 
For information, address 
The Registrar 





All the usual University 
Departments. Write for 
advice and _ information 
DALTON PLAN concerning courses pre- 

This Summer, June 21—Sept. 17. | paring for the work you 
| wish to do in the future. 


Summer Session July 6 to Aug. 14 




















PINE TREE CAMP 


For Girls. On beautiful Naomi Lake 2000 feet 
above sea, in pine-laden air of Pocono Moun- 
tains. Four hours from New York and Phila- 
delphia. Experienced councilors. Horseback rid- 
ing, tennis, baseball, canoeing, ‘‘hikes.’’ Handi- 
crafts, gardening. 15th year. Miss Blanche K. Price. 
404 W. School Lane, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Last summer 70 students secured 
school or college credits 





Telephone Schenley 9467 
5711 Howe St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Regular Session 
September 22, 1926 — June 17, 1927 























Class Rings and Pins 


Largest Catalog Issued—FREE 
Samples loaned class officers. Prices $.20 to $8.00 
each. No order for class,¢ 











CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 
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College of Engineering 
College of Industries 
College of Fine Arts 

Margaret Morrison Carnegie College 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


society or club emblems too 
large or too small. Special 
designs made on request. 


] METALARTS CO., inc., 7736 South Ave 
J Rochester, N. Y. 

















Kiskiminetas 


A College Preparatory School 
for Boys. A Kiski graduate is 
thoroughly prepared to enter any 
American College or University. 

Small classes, unusual equipment 
and individual instruction, make 
Kiski a real home school. 


























This Magazine Costs 


In quantities of 10 or more, to one address, 60c per semester 
(nine issues). 
Per year (18 issues), $1.10. 
Single copy, 15 cents; yearly single subscriptions, $2.00. 





For catalogue address 
A. W. WILSON, Jr., Pres. 


SALTSBURG, PA. 





















































“MY HEART 
1S IN THE WORK” 
ANDREW CARNEGIE 
1900 


Which College? 


High school seniors are now facing the 
question: “Which college shall I at- 
tend ?” 


| 
If he has not selected his life’s work, | 
his choice of a college is easily made; | 
any good college will do. 














It is futile to attempt in this limited 
space to point out the numerous con- 
siderations that should govern the final 
choice. There is one point, however, 
that is of paramount importance; and 
that concerns the student’s career. 


But if he has chosen his path in life’s 
scheme of things, he should let nothing 
stand in his way to enroll in the insti- 
tution that can best equip him for a 
career. Four years in just “any” col- 
lege is a costly experiment. 


The Carnegie Institute of Technology offers interesting opportunities to 
the young man or woman who wishes to acquire the technical proficiency 
that is demanded by modern industry, art and business. 


College of Engineering 
College of Industries 


College of Fine Arts 
Margaret Morrison Carnegie College 


For special information address 
THE REGISTRAR 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
IN PITTSBURGH 


Tuomas Stockuam Baker, President. 
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**Live In 
and 
Expand 
Your 
Business 
In Greater 


Pittsburgh” 





Kite Season— 


ANY interruptions to electric service in 
Spring can be eliminated if parents will 
caution their children not to fly kites near lines 


carrying electric power. 


Wires used to strengthen the kite, wet string 
or tail and tinsel used for a tail, if caught across 
two such lines are sufficient to cause a short cir- 
cuit, thus depriving many of electric service. 


An element of danger to the boy himself exists 
when he climbs poles to extricate his kite from 
such lines, in that he may come into contact 
with wires and be severely burned or knocked 
to the ground. 


Radio aerials should never be attached to 
poles or at any other place where they might 
touch power lines. 


If parents will impress upon their children, 
especially the boys, the dangers of such practices, 
they can save themselves much anxiety and 
worry and prevent interruption of electric ser- 
vice to their homes. 


DUQUESNE LIGHT COMPANY 























